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ABSTRACT 



In May 1987, the Florida State Beard of Community 



Colleges authorized the formation of a task force to study 
articulation processes, programs, and activities currently in place; 
to identify current and potential problem areas; and to recommend 
further studies and the appropriate agencies to conduct them. Drawing 
from existing data and the findings of a national survey of state 
articulation systemic, the task force concluded that Florida's 
articulation system is unique in the United States, due to a 
consciously created structure of higher education that incorporates 
community colleges as the primary providers of freshman/sophomore 
education and anticipates the movement of students among colleges and 
universities as the norm rather than the exception. From relatively 
simple beginnings, the present-day articulation process has become a 
formalized system of statutes, rules, agreements, cind activities. The 
success of thr Florida model is demonstrated by enrollment and 
student performance data showing high rates of transfer and academic 
success. The articulation system involves: (1) admissions components, 
including minimum requirements, entry testing, college/vocational 
preparatory instruction, feedback of performance data between 
institutions, and articulated acceleration mechanisms; (2) transfer 
of credit/program articulation features, including common transcripts 
and course numbering, the College-Level Academic Skills Test, limited 
access programs, foreign language requirements, transfer agreements 
for particular degrees, and the registration process; and (3) student 
services, including programs to improve minority student access, 
student' financial aid, and counseling. Drawing from study findings, 
the task force developed 16 recommendations to improve the system. 
(EJV) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Overview 

In May 1987 the State Board of Community Colleges 
authorized the formation of an Articulation Task Force 
to: 

"study the articulation process^ programs ^ and 
activities currently in place; to identify existing 
and potential problem areas; to recommend further 
studies; and to identify the appropriate 
agencies/organizations to conduct said studies." 

Although Florida is recognized nationally as a leader 
in articulation, particularly between community colleges 
and universities^ the study was initiated for two primary 
reasons? to increase the level of awareness about the 
features and benefits of the articulation process and to 
help increase opportunities for minorities to participate 
in Florida's system of public higher education. 

The Task Force was formed and the study was conducted 
over a six-month period. Existing data provided most of 
the bases for the study^ but a national survey of state 
articulation systems was conducted as part of the study. 
The study also presents a historical summary of and the 
legal basis for the articulation system in Florida. 
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FINDINGS AND RECOiOfENDATIONS 



Florida's Articulation System is unique in the United 
States, and perhaps internationally • This uniqueness is 
primarily due to a consciously created structure of 
higher education that incorporates community colleges as 
the primary provider of freshman/ sophomore education and 
anticipates the movement of students among colleges and 
universities as the norm rather than the exception. The 
results of the national survey clearly indicate that 
while other states have some of the provisions that 
Florida has, none of them has all of the parts which make 
up the Florida system. The historical summary chronicles 
the development of the articulation system in Florida ior 
its relatively simple beginnings to the present day 
system of statutes, rules, agreements, and activities. 

Enrollment and student performance data reinforce the 
success of the Florida articulation system. Thousands of 
students move among community colleges and universities 
with ease each year. When problems are encountered, the 
vehicles for resolution are in place. With the 
relatively recent inclusion of the K-12 sector and the 
vocational schools on the Articulation Coordinating 
Committee, the comprehensiveness of the system is 
assured. 

The Task Force formulated 16 recommendations, under three 
headings, which are intended to improve the system even 
more. Perhaps the most glaring weakness identified in 
the study is the lack of a statewide approach to 
informing the public of the articulation system: its 
guarantees and its benefits. The establishment of a 
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coordinated informational campaign could encourage 
Florida residents, many of whom are new to our state or 
are not aware of our unique system, to take advantage of 
the system available to them* 

Each of the three categories: Admissions, Transfer 
of Credit, and Student Services, contains a general 
statement and the pertinent recommendations from the body 
of the Report. 



ADMISSIONS 

The central issue related to admissions is to 
reconcilta open access with subsequent academic 
excellence* The Community College System must continue 
to keep the door open to all individuals wishing to 
pursue a higher education* However, educational 
excellence must not be sacrificed while maintaining an 
open door. Both must be primary goals* 

Recomnendations 

1. The State Board of Community Colleges should 

immediately move to repeal subsection (2) of 240*321, 
Florida Statutes, requiring non-residents who hold a 
high school diploma to have acquired four years of 
English and three years each of mathematics, science, 
and social studies to gain admissions to a community 
college A. A. program and to further examine other 
mandates impacting open access to Florida's community 
colleges. 
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2. The State Board of Community Colleges should work 
with the colleges and the Commissioner's task force ^ 
under the Articulation Coordinating committee^ to 
help standardize the post secondary feedback reportis 
and provide an analysis of the data for ease of 
interpretation . 

3. The StfiLte Board of Community Colleges should support 
the recommendations made by the Postsecondary 
Education Planning Commission in its report "Funding 
of " Acceleration Mechanisms." 

4. The Articulation Coordinating Committee should 
coordinate the review of articulated acceleration 
mechanisms. Data on enrollment patterns and 
performance snould be g? ,hered and studied to 
determine the extent to which students are able to be 
successful after using such mechanisms. 

TRANSFER OF CREDIT 

Two issues dominate the transfer of credit: 1) the 
guarantee that students transferring from one system to 
the next will not be required to repeat equivalent 
courses; and 2) that community college students are 
treated equitably with native 4-year university students. 

Recowmendations 

5. The State Board of Community Colleges should continue 
to participate in the coordination of course 
acceptability in an effort to establish statewide 
policies and procedures. This should include but 
not necessarily be limited to^ the pressures being 
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exerted by accrediting agencies in the development of 
curriculum, the assignment of different course 
numbers to equivalent courses, and the numerical 
designation of course by levels instead of content. 

The State Board of Community Colleges should 
encourage the development of a common method of 
designating Gordon Rule courses in college 
publications and/or oh transcripts. 

The State Board of Community Colleges should seek to 
resolve the conflicting requirements of statutes and 
rules relating to foreign language requirements for 
admission to and exit from the State University 
System and the integrity of the A. A. as a guaranteed 
transfer degree. 

The program review data and other data should 
continue to be refined to provide accurate student 
performance data -in relation to program curriculum 
and articulation. The colleges and universities 
should be systematic in reviewing program review data 
to organize faculty- to- faculty articulation 
activities . 

The State Board of Community Colleges should continue 
to evaluate the transferability of the A.S.. degree. 
Articulation problems within the program areas should 
be identified during program reviews and suggestions 
made to enhance the transferability of students. 
Certain program areas should be reviewed for the 
possibility of establishing statewide agreements. 
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10. The State Board of Community Colleges should continue 
to review the A.A.S. degree to determine its 
hierarchy in relation to the degrees and certificates 
already offered. 

11. The State Board of Community Colleges and each of the 
2a ^community colleges and the Board of Regents and 
the hir- universities should inform high school and 
community college transfer students of their rights 
as protected under the articulation agreement. This 
would include, but not be limited to, stating the 
procedures for individual students to register 
articulation grievances with the Articulation 
Coordinating Committee. 



STUDENT SERVICES 

The main issue is maintaining the communication link 
among institutions and from the institutions to the 
students . 

Reconroendations 

12. The State Board of Community Colleges should continue 
to support the role counselors play in the 
articulation process and the need to keep the ratio 
of students to counselors in concert with 
professional aud accreditation recommendations. 

13. The community college and university systems should 
cooperate on developing policies, procedures and 
programs aimed at increasing opportunities for all 
minorities to have access to and success at a 
postsecondary education. 
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14 • The State Board of Community Colleges should conduct 
a review of state financial aid sources to determine 
if community college students are participating at an 
appropriate level • 



15. The State Board of Community Colleges should support 
legislative budgeting initiatives for the development 
and updating of computerized program advisement and 
auditing systems at all community colleges. 

16. The State Board of Community Colleges should help to 
define the responsibilities of the community college 
articulation officers and promote the exchange of 
ideas and information relating to articulation. 
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INTRODUCTION 



During the Fall of 1987, members of the State Board 
of Community Colleges (SBCC) and the Community College 
Council of Presidents expressed interest and concern with 
the status of articulation between and among the 
different levels and sectors of education in Florida, 
Although Florida is reputed to be a national leader with 
respect to the development of statewide articulation, 
there was a belief that it was time to examine what the 
Community College System was doing to be an effective 
partner in the articulation process. At the outset, 
there was an assumption that Florida had made major 
strides in providing an effective means by which students 
can move as rapidly through the educational system as 
their abilities permit without unnecessary delays and 
redundancy in learning. If there was confirmation of the 
good health of Florida' s> articulation program, then the 
study would serve to teXl community college constituents 
and those elsewhere the positive progress made. If there 
was anything to be found of a negative nature, it would 
serve as the impetus to putting Florida back on the right 
track. In November, 1987, the SBCC authorized the 
formation of a task force on articulation to: 

"study the articulation process, programs, and 
activities currently' in place; to identify existing 
and potential problem areas; to recommend further 
studies; and to identify the appropriate 
agencies/organizations to conduct said studies." 



A task force of representatives from the Community 
College System was appointed in December, 1987 with Dr. 
Willis N. Holcombe, President of Broward Community 
College, as chair. Articulation officers from several of 
the state universities participated in the process and 
were valuable resource persons for the task force. 

The first organizational meeting was held in January, 
1988, at which time a timeframe for the study was 
developed and research information distributed. At the 
following meeting in February, a construct or framework 
was adopted. The construct was based on guidelines 
developed originally by a joint committee on junior and 
senior colleges of the Association of American Colleges, 
the American Association of Junior Colleges, and the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers. 

Each of the programs was identified then discussed in 
relation to each of the articulation intersector points, 
i.e., high school to community college, area vocational 
center to. community college, community college to 
university. (Diagram 1) 

Following the identification of programs and systems 
in place, the issues were brought forth and 
recommendations presented. 

In conjunction with the identification of programs 
and issues, .a national survey was undertaken of 29 states 
previously identified as having some form of an 
articulation agreement. ("The Articulation/Transfer 
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Phenomenon: Patterns and Directions", Frederick c. 
Kintzer and James L. Wattenbarger , May, 1985.) Written 
and telephone surveys were conducted. The final report 
on the survey, published under separate cover, describes 
recent state activities on articulation policies which 
exist between public school districts, vocational 
technical institutes, community/ junior colleges, and 
universities and colleges. A summary of the report is 
included in Appendix B. 

Diagram 1 
Articulation Flow Diagram 
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In May, a draft of the report was circulated to 
interested parties for their reactions, changes were 
incorporated and the final report, including the 
recommendations, was presented to the SBCC in September 
for final approval. 
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This study, which follows, meets the objective give 
to the task force. However, the findings are not 
necessarily all-inclusive. Nor does this study purport 
to have addressed all the issues related to 
articulation. However, the issues and recommendations 
presented for the consideration of the SBCC are those 
that the task force identified as being the most 
relevant. 



The success of the Community College System in 
providing quality postsecondary academic education can 
only be as successful as the articulation among the 
systems. It is costly in time, money and learning 
effectiveness for all concerned, the students, teachers 
and taxpayers, if students are required to repeat 
learning already accomplished, strong articulation 
reduces redundancy and increases the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the system. Good articulation reflects 
a system built from the perspective of the people moving 
through it, making it function as "one system". 

Not all students transfer in a linear manner from 
community college to university. Many students transfer 
from the university to the community college, from the 
community college to the private university, and then to 
the public university. 
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Not all students follow the purpose of a degree or 
certificate. Likewise, not all students make use of 
their degree in predictable ways. For instance, 
associate in arts students may not transfer; associate in 
science degree students may transfer; some students may 
transfer immediately upon receipt of the degree; and some 
at a later point in time. Nor do students follow the 
program or track of a particular degree. Many students 
change majors and programs repeatedly. Regardless of the 
inherent "problems", the goal should be striving to 
create a system that is based on accommodating the people 
moving through it. 

Above all, through the debates and discussions, a 
consensus existed that articulation concerns people. 
Successful articulation depends on an atmosphere of trust 
and communication based on a shared commitment to helping 
students realize their educational potential in the most 
efficient way possible. It was with the students best 
interest in mind that the deliberations took place which 
resulted in this report. 



DEFINITION OF ARTICULATION 



For the purposes of this report, articulation is 
defined as "a systematic coordination between an 
educational institution and other educational 
institutions and agencies designed to ensure the 
efficient and effective movement of students among those 
institutions and agencies, while guaranteeing the 
students' continuous advancement in learning." 
(Community College Review, Spring, 1978, Richard J. 
Ernst) Further, articulation is a range of processes and 
relationships. "Transfer, the mechanics of credit, 
course, and curriculum exchange is one of the 
processes." (The Articulation/Transfer Phenomenon: 
Patterns and Directions, 1985) Florida's postsecondary 
educational system has a strong investment in ensuring 
students' continuous advancement in learning; in 
providing transfer mechanisms and strong articulation 
systems . 
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EARLY HISTORY OP ARTICULATION 



From its infancy, Florida's postsecondary educational 
system has bsen designed to be a 2+2 system, with 
students enterir.g the postsecondary system at a community 
college, completing two years and transferring to a 
university for the remaining two years. The basis of the 
2+2 system was to widen geographic access to 
poFtsecondary education; first to lower division 
programs, then to baccalaureate education. Because of a 
skyrocketing population growth between 1958 and 1971, six 
new universities were added to the existing three. Four 
were upper-level only and the remaining five had severe 
restrictions placed on lower-level enrollments. During 
the same period, 24 new community colleges were added to 
the original four, bringing the total to 28. (Appendix 
C) 



The limiting of lower-level enrollments at the 
universities and the establishment of 28 community 
colleges, with a primary mission of providing lower-level 
postsecondary academic education, clearly established 
community colleges as the primary entry point for 
students into the postsecondary system. From this point 
on, Florida was committed to a 2+2 educational system 
highly dependent on strong articulation. 

In 1959, the first Articulation Agreement was 
established. The General Education Agreement, as it was 
called, guaranteed the transfer of all general education 
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courses in a program defined by the community colleges. 
Universities were prohibited from requiring any further 
lower division general education courses if a student had 
completed a general education program at a community 
college. The General Education Agreement required a 
general education program to continue at least 36 
semester hours of college credit in the liberal arts and 
sciences for students working towards a baccalaureate. 
This was the first Agreement guaranteeing the transfer of 
a block of credits. 

Because of continuing and growing transfer problems, 
a new Agreement was promulgated in 1971. The new 
Agreement defined the associate in arts degree as the 
transfer degree, reconfirmed the General Education 
Agreement and the transfer of general education courses, 
established a common college transcript, called for a 
common course numbering system and common calendar, and 
established the Articulation Coordinating Committee. The 
Articulation Coordinating Committee was created to 
adjudicate institutional or student conflicts, interpret 
the Agreement, recommend amendments, and do other things 
which would facilitate articulation. Originally, the 
committee was composed of three members each from the 
Community College System and the state University System 
and one from the Office of the Commissioner of 
Education. As the concept of articulation grew to 
include public schools and vocational education, the 
Agreement was modified in 1983, and the membership on the 
committee was expanded to include three representatives 
from the public schools and one from vocational 
education. In March, 1988, the Articulation Coordinating 
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Committee adopted a proposed rule change expanding the 
membership of the committee to include three students 
one each from the secondary system, the Community College 
System, and the State University System. 

Of major importance, was the identification of the 
associate in arts as the primary transfer degree and the 
standards that must be met for its award. The General 
Education Agreement of 1959 was reconfirmed as a 
component of the degree, in subsequent amendments to the 
Agreement, students who met all the standards and 
requirements for the degree were guaranteed admission to 
the State University System with 60 transfer credits. 
The transfer of credits for courses completed through 
acceleration programs, such as Advanced Placement and 
College-Level Examination Program, was also authorized. 

In addition, under the Agreement universities are 
required to list course requirements for program majors 
and to identify these courses and other admission 
requirements in university catalogs. The catalog in 
effect at the time of a student's initial enrollment, 
even if the student enrolls first in a community college, 
governs the lower-level requirements for the student if 
he/she maintains continuous enrollment after his/her 
initial entry. Continuous enrollment is defined by each 
university. 

The Agreement also established a common university 
and community college transcript for ease in evaluating 
the standing of transfer students. The transcript was 
implemented in 1973. A Common Course Numbering system 
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(CCNS) was implemented in 1973. All postsecondary 
courses offered for college credit, vocational credit, or 
college preparatory credit are required to be entered 
into the CCNS. Before being entered into the CCNS, these 
courses are judged equivalent by faculty teams 
representing the universities, community colleges and 
area vocational centers and are assigned common numbers, 
under the Agreement, receiving institutions are required 
to award credit for courses entered into the ccNS, 
thereby guaranteeing credit for equivalent courses when 
transferring from one postsecondary institution to 
another . 



The adoption of the 1971 Articulation Agreement put 
into place the framework for the development of programs 
and activities that dealt directly with facilitating 
articulation. The Agreement mandated that: "Each state 
university president, community college board of 
trustees, and district school board plan and adopt 
policies and procedures to provide articulated programs 
so that students could/can proceed toward their 
educational objectives as rapidly as their circumstances 
permit." The Agreement ilurther stipulated that: 
"Universities, community colleges, and* school districts 
shall exchange ideas in the development and improvement 
of general education and .in the development and 
implementation of student acceleration mechanisms. They 
shall establish joint programs and agreements to 
facilitate articulation, acceleration, and efficient use 
of faculty, equipment, and facilities." (See Appendix D) 
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In order to facilitate the implementation of the 
Articulation Agreement, the universities appointed 
ombudsmen, called articulation officers. The 
articulation officers spearheaded the efforts to 
implement the programs mandated by the Agreement. Today, 
they continue to work with administrators and faculty at 
the community colleges and on their own campuses to 
promote programs mandated by the Agreement and to develop 
new programs and policies to facilitate articulation. 

At "che time the new Articulation Agreement was 
adopted, it was the most comprehensive Articulation 
Agreement in the country; it remains so today, in the 
national articulation survsy conducted as a part of this 
study, only five out of 26 states surveyed had mandated, 
legally based articulation agreements. Of those 
surveyed, none of the agreements were as comprehensive as 
Florida's. Only five states, including Florida, had 
Common Course Numbering Systems and some of these were 
exclusively within a community college and university 
system rather than "systemwida." Only one state, Alaska, 
had electronic transfers, (see Table 3 in Appendix B.) 
The Agreement is a flexible, dynamic document, ex^^anding 
as times changes and as the people moving through the 
system change. The Agreement and the Articulation 
Coordinating Committee's work form a sound foundation for 
an examination of the current status of articulation. 



CURRENT STATUS OF ARTICULATION 



Enrollment Patterns 



Today, the Florida Community College System serves 
over 873,057 individuals a year* Of the students, 
145,233 are students enrolled in the associate in arts 
degree program and 70,091 are postsecondary vocational 
students enrolled in associate in science degree or 
vocational certificate programs. The remaining students 
are enrolled in non-credit college and vocational 
preparatory programs, adult basic skills programs, and 
community educational programs. 



Table 1 

1986-87 Annual Program Enrollment (Eeadcount) 



Degree/Certificate Programs 

Advanced and Professional 
Vocational 

Postsecondary 

Postsecondary Adult (non-credit) 

jther y ion-College Credit Programs 

Supplemental Vocational 
Adult General 

Preparatory 

Adult B & S 
Community Instructional Services 

Citizenship 

Rec. & Leisure 
Other (1), (2) 
Total 



145,233 

57,151 
12,940 



150,149 

75,735 
64,156 

100,573 
51,059 
216.072 
873,057 
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T?mf! 5^^""®^ reflect students awaiting enrollment in 
limited access programs, students enrolled in 
2oSrIes^?e!^iL°^''"®^' ^^udents who are enrolled in 
fo? oJheJ i^rJnn ? ®i;Pl°y?ent, as general freshmen or 
personal objectives 

l^ili ^® duplication between major program 

Source: AA-IA, AA-IB, AA-lC, and EA-3 

Of the degree and certificate seeking students, 67% 
are enrolled in postsecondary academic courses (advanced 
and professional) 

and 32% in postsecondary vocational courses. (See Table 
1) 



Table 2 shows the opening Fall 1986 enrollment 
figures for part-time and full-time students enrolled i 
degree and non-degree seeking programs (Advanced and 
Professional, Vocational Postsecondary, and Vocational 
Postsecondary Adult). Part-time being defined as less 
than 12 semester hours, a total of 66% of the students 
enrolled are part-time students. Fifty-eight (58) 
percent of the degree seeking students are part-time, 
pointing to a trend that has become a norm in the 
Community College System — part-time, nontraditional 
students . 



Today's community college students, "compared to 
traditional freshmen and sophomores, are more likely to 
be older, employed, have dependents at home, and have 
interrupted their education." (Expanding the Classroom 
Through Technology, Ron Brey, American Association 
Community/ Junior Colleges Journal) These demographics 
are still not fully considered when discussing success 
rates at community colleges. Students enrolled in 
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postsscondary courses at conununity colleges are not 
traditional students and do not follow the traditional 
pattern of completing a higher education in four years. 



Table 2 

1986 Opening Fall Enrolljnent - 


College-Level Headcount 


All Students Enrolled for Credit 


TOT 
(Sum of All 
(M) 


n Li 

Columns ) 
(F) 


c uxx-xiine bcuaents 

Degree Seeking 

(A) Ist-Time Ist-Year 
KO) All otner 1st Year 
(C) All. Other students 

Non-Degree Seeking 


10,563 
10,509 
12,784 
2,904 


11 870 
11,199 
15,201 
3,116 


Total Full-Time Students 
(Lines 1-4) 


36,793 


41,407 


Part-Time Students 
Degree Seeking 

(A) Ist-Time-lst-Year 

(B) All Other 1st Year 

(C) All Other Students 
Non-Degree Seeking 


7,037 
15,627 
18,476 
20,212 


9,716 
23,856 
27,360 
34,560 


Total Part-Time Students 
(Lines 6-9) 


61,438 


95,623 


Grand Total all Students 
(Lines 5 and 10) 


98,231 


137,030 



In an article by John Losak entitled "What 
Constitutes Student Success in the Community College?", 
he states "... perhaps the "two-year" descriptor of the 
community college needs to be dropped. Why? Because 
student college-going behavior has changed dramatically 
over the last two decades while our conceptualization of 
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it has not. Even for full-time first-time-in-college 
students, the modal year to obtain the A. A. is three-not 
two; add to this the part-timers, then four or even five 
years to earn the A. A. is not unusual." 

Losak goes on to identify success, within the 
three-year success rate, as students who have graduated, 
those still enrolled in good standing, and those who left 
college in good standing. Given those criteria for 
success, Losak finds that over 64% of the students 
beginning in the fall term for the academic years 1977 to 
1982 meet the standard of success. 



Table 3 

Three Year Success Rates for Students Beginning 
as Pull-Time Degree Seekers* 



Beginning % still % who Left 

Fall % Enrolled in College in Total 

Term Graduated Good Standing Good Standing Success 



1977 25 11 27 64 

1978 28 12 27 67 

1979 33 11 25 69 

1980 28 13 27 68 

1981 28 15 26 69 

1982 19 20 26 64 

♦Registered for 12 or more credits during their first 
term, and 

showed program and matriculation codes for degree 
seeking. 
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Another measure of the impact of the Community 
college System on the enrollment profile of postsecondary 
education in Florida is reflected in data which show the 
dependence of the university system on community college 
graduates for upper division degree programs. Over the 
last three years, an average of 9,000 community college 
associate in art.-? (A.A. ) graduates enrolled in the 
universities directly following graduation in each of the 
fall terms. However, these data do not show the full 
impact because they are only showing the flow of 
community college students into universities in one term 
directly from the commuhity colleges. A more revealing 
picture is to look at the number and percentage of former 
community college students enrolled in the total upper 
division programs in the universities (junior and senior 
year students), in 1986-87, there were 39,714 community 
college A.A. graduates enrolled in the nine public 
universities versus 27,652 students who began as native 
university freshmen, in addition, there were 1,826 
associate in science (A.S.) graduates in the SUS upper 
divisions and 29,558 students who transferred without a 
Florida community college degree or who transferred from 
a non-Florida public community college or university. 
The 41,540 A.A. and A.S. degree students together 
comprise 42% of the 98,750 upper division students. (See 
Table 4) If the number of students who went to a 
community college but did not get a degree were added to 
those with a degree,^. the percentage of former community 
college students in SUS upper divisions would be well in 
excess of 50%. At one university, it was reported that 
this percentage would be as high as 75%. 
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Table 4 

Composition of State University System 



1986-87 



Coiranunity College A. A. Transfer Students 

Native university students 

Other Transfer Students 

Coiranunity College A.S. Transfer Students 



39,714 
27,652 
29,558 
1.826 
98,750 



Total 



Source: Level I, A. A. Program Review, state Board of 
Coiranunity Colleges 

The data in Table 4 reveal how inter-dependent the 
two systems are. Upper division programs depend upon a 
steady inflow of community college graduates. Some upper 
division programs, such as programs in teacher education, 
receive nearly 80% of their students from community 
colleges. Although the enrollment patterns are 
important, it is equally important that the colleges 
supply the universities with well-prepared students. 

Student PerfozTnance Data 

In Che spring of 1986, the SBCC initiated a new 
program review system for evaluating the A. A. degree 
program. As part of the review process, the Division of 
Community Colleges with the help of the colleges 
developed a new articulation mechanism or device, an 
annual report on the performance of associate degree 
students in the universities. The report is known as 
Level I A. A. report. (Appendix E) The report shows how 
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community college graduates are performing at each of the 
universities in 25 upper division program areas as 
compared to native students and other transfer students. 
The performance data include cumulative grade point 
averages, percentage of students with "B" averages or 
higher, percentage below a "C" average, the number and 
percent who were suspended for academic reasons, the 
number and percent who graduated during the period of the 
report, the average number of credit hours taken per 
term, and the average number of credit hours taken by 
students in order to receive a degree. Each community 
college receives a report on how its students are doing 
in each of the nine universities, while each of the nine 
universities receive a report on how the students from 
the 28 community colleges are performing. In aggregate, 
the 1986-87 data show that the community college A. A. 
degree graduates achieved a 2.7 cumulative grade point 
average versus a 2.8 grade point average for university 
native students. Associate in science graduates achieved 
a cumulative average of 2.9 versus a 2.8 for university 
native students. Not only was the academic performance 
of the groups remarkably close, but the A. A. graduates 
took only three credits longer to receive a degree than 
the native students (137 credits versus 134) indicating, 
as well as any measure yet developed, how successful 
articulation is between the two systems. Although A.S. 
degree students take about a term longer than native 
students to earn a degree, their performance out 
distanced both native and A. A. graduates. 
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Student Performance on rr.AST 

The performance of coitimunity college graduates on the 
College Level Academic Skills Test (CLAST) has been 
equally good as that in the classroom. Conmiunity college 
students performance on CLAST mirrors closely that of 
university students and, in fact, it has exceeded 
university students on some of the CLAST subtests in 
various administrations. 

(Appendix F) Some community colleges have 
consistently been at the top of the institutional 
performance list ahead of the top universities. 

When Florida made its commitment tc the 2+2 in the 
early 1960 's, the issue was whether the community 
colleges could consistently offer a comparable lower 
division program to that offered by the universities. 
The research and annual reporting of comparative data on 
CLAST and upper division university grade point averages 
show that the Community College System can offer a 
comparable lower division program. Indeed, the two 
systems appear to be working effectively together to 
facilitate the movement of students from the colleges to 
the universities. However, there are some important 
programmatic and institutional performance differences 
and some issues and persistent problems which should be 
examined. 
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ADKCSSIOMS 



The central issue related to admissions is to 
reconcile open access with subsequent academic 
excellence. The Community College System must continue 
to keep the door open to all individuals wishing to 
pursue a higher education. However, educational 
excellence must not be sacrificed while maintaining an 
open door. Both must be primary goals. 

Minimum Admissions Requirements 

Generally, the minimum requirement for admission to a 
conununity college credit program is a high school diploma 
or GED. However, a high school diploma is not required 
for admission to vocational certificate programs. 
Resident and non-resident students who receive a high 
school diploma after August 1, 1987, must meet admission 
requirements which include, completion of a secondary 
curriculum comprised of four years of English and three 
yef.rs each of mathematics, science, and social studies. 
This legislation [Florida statute 240.321(2)], passed in 
1986 is also a graduation requirement for Florida 
residents. Therefore, the entrance requirements remain 
the same for residents, i.e. possession of a high school 
diploma. However, non-residents with high school 
diplomas who are seeking admission to a community college 
must have their transcripts reviewed for compliance with 
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the 4-3-3-3 law; in effect adding an additional 
requirement onto the admission to a community college 
beside possession of a high school diploma or GED. 

1. The State Board of Conrnmity Colleges should 
innediately move to repeal subsection (2) of 
240.321, Florida Statutes^ requiring 
non-residents who hold a high school diploma to 
have acquired four years of English and three 
years each of mathematics, science, and social 
studies to gain admissions to a comminity 
college A. A. program and to further examine 
other mandates impacting open access to 
Florida *s community colleges. 

Entry Test and College/Vocational Preparatory Instruction 

Under statutory requirements [Florida Statute 
240.321(1) (a) ] , community colleges and universities must 
test all degree-seeking students to determine if they 
need remedial or college preparatory instruction before 
attempting college credit instruction in English and 
mathematics. Students entering vocational programs must 
also take vocational preparatory instruction if they are 
unable to meet state established cut-offs or standards on 
the entry tests, students attempting college credit 
instruction must take either the ACT, SAT, MAPS, cr ASSET 
tests and achieve a cut-off score in the areas of 
reading, writing, and mathematics of approximately the 
12th percentile. Students scoring below the cut-offs 
must take college preparatory instruction, while students 
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above the mandated scores may be assigned to such 
instruction by the college. University students scoring 
below the cut-offs must take college preparatory 
instruction through a community college. 

The performance data available on how well students 
graduating from the high schools are prepared for 
college-level work presents a somewhat different picture 
from the community college to university transition. 
Approximately 60% of the entering community college* 
students have had to be assigned to college preparatory 
instruction in one of the areas (reading, writing or 
mathematics) or more. (Appendix G) m some colleges, 
the percentages are much higher than 60%. The data do 
not delineate Florida high school graduates from 
non-resident graduates, nor do they take into 
consideration returning students or students who did not 
take a college preparatory track in high school. 
Therefore, hasty conclusions should not be drawn with 
regards to cause and affect. Nonetheless, the data do 
indicate that there is still a substantial number of 
students coming to the colleges unprepared to meet the 
academic demands. This suggests that much closer 
communication and articulation is needed between and 
among faculty and administrators in the community 
colleges, public schools, and universities to make it 
clear what learning and performance standards are 
expected in the vital academic skill areas covered by 
college and vocational preparatory instruction. 

It is interesting to note, however, that community 
college students admitted through the open door, often 
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into remedial instruction, go on to perform competively 
with university native students at the upper division 
level. According to reports received from 16 of the 28 
community colleges, 12.6% of the students referred to 
college preparatory courses went on to receive their A, A. 
degree; 42.3% in the vocational preparatory programs 
eventually received their A.S. degree. This is another 
sign of the success of the Communi*;y College System and 
Florida's program of articulation. 

Feedback of Performance Data Between and Among the 
Systems 

How Florida high school students perform at the 
postsecondary level is required by law to be fed back 
annually to feeder high schools (Florida Statute 
240.118). The postsecondary feedback repoi includes not 
only term by term student performance data, vut also the 
performance of high school graduates on entry tests and 
the extent to which such students have been placed in 
remedial instruction. Feedback is required, also, on the 
performance of dually enrolled students, showing a 
con?:parison on how well they performed versus non-dually 
enrolled students. These feedback reports could form a 
useful articulation tool to help reduce the extent to 
which community colleges must continue to use resources 
for remedial instruction or to reflect the extent to 
which more should be done to accommodate and challenge 
brighter students. Unfortunately, these reports are not 
as effective communication devices as they could be. 
Public school representatives on the Articulation 
Coordinating Committee have complained that these reports 
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come in such varied formats that they are very difficult 
to use and analyze. They believe that the individual 
student data could be better formatted and that they need 
better summary data. The. Commissioner of Education is 
establishing, under the Articulation Coordinating 
Committee, a new task force of representatives from all 
sectors to make recommendations on how this potentially 
useful system of information feedback can be improved. 

2. The State Board of Ccanunity Colleges should 
%#ork with the colleges and the Commissioner's 
task force, under the Articulation Coordinating 
Comoittee, to help standardize the postsecondary 
feedback reports and provide an analysis of the 
data for ease of interpretation. 

Articulated Acceleration Mechanisms 

As noted earlier", the Articulation Agreement has made 
provision for a long time for the transfer of credits 
earned through nontraditional means, such as through the 
College Level Examination Program (CLEP) and the Advanced 
Placement (AP) program. The Agreement protects such 
transfer credit, if the student has achieved the state 
cut-offs on these tests. In the early 1980' s, the state 
Board of Education became interested in fostering the 
expanded use of these acceleration mechanisms, especially 
the use of dual enrollment, a program which enables a 
high school student to take college-level instruction at 
a community college or university and receive credit both 
toward a college degree and a high school diploma 
simultaneously. Although legislation had been passed 
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in the inid-1970's to encourage the use of acceleration 
mechanisms as a means of shortening the period needed to 
earn a college degree, the use of these mechanisms had 
been declining in the early 1980 's, except for the use of 
AP. The AP program was not available to students 
throughout the state, especially to those living in mo-e 
rural areas of the state. Dual enro:i latent not only mak • 
it possible for bright students to get enrichment through 
college-level courses at a nearby college or university, 
but it is designed to encourage community college faculty 
to teach on-site in the public schools. The joint use of 
faculty is thought to be another way to foster 
articulation between the two systems. 

The use of dual enrollment versus AP became an 
immediate controversey throughout the state as funding 
mechanisms adopted by the Legislature in 1984 shifted 
from year to year toward, at first, favoring AP and then 
a year later toward dual enrollment and then back again 
the next year to AP. The Postsecondary Education 
Planning Commission was directed by the 1987 Legislature 
to "examine the current funding formulas for advanced 
placement, dual enrollment, and International 
Baccalaureate instruction and recommend funding formulas 
that offset the cost of providing each form or 
instruction, including related examinations, without 
making any form of instruction financially advantageous 
to either school districts or community colleges." The 
report, "Funding of Acceleration Mechanisms," contains 12 
recommendations that "provide funding procedures that 
offset the cost of providing each form of instruction 
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without making any form of instruction financially 
advantageous to either school districts or community 
colleges.'' (Appendix I) 

Despite the funding problems, the use of AP and dual 
enrollment has expanded* Approximately 25,000 students 
currently are availing themselves of one of these 
mechanisms or another in order to enrich their high 
school program and/or accelerate their college program. 
(Appendix H) No other state has made a similar statewide 
commitment to acceleration. 

3. The State Board of Conmunity Colleges should 
support the reconnendations made by the 
Postsecondary Education Planning Coonission in 
its report "Funding of Acceleration 
Mechanisms.'* 

In 1986, the Legislature passed 240.115, Florida 
Statute, to solidify and clarify Florida's articulated 
acceleration program. The statute not only opens to 
students CLEP, AP, early admission and dual enrollment, 
but it encourages schools to offer the new International 
Baccalaureate (IB) program. The IB makes it possible for 
students to fellow an extremely rigorous curriculum which 
has been defined as international standards. Students 
take an examination program administered from Great 
Britain in order to validate their performance in the 
courses. Students achieving the standards, receive up to 
a year of college credit and have admission virtually 
guaranteed to the leading universities in the world. The 
statute, also, opened up the use of the ACT Proficiency 
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fixainination Program and made it possible for vocational 
education students to accelerate and enrich their 
programs through dual enrollment. 

Although much progress has been made in making these 
mechanisms available to students, there remains the 
problem of how to let students know that such 
opportunities are there. There is -continuing- resistance 
to the use of some of these mechanisms on the part of the 
academic coiranunicy. Some people either see these 
mechanisms taking students away from their classes or 
they truly believe that the mechanisms are poor 
surrogates for classroom instruction. 

4. The Articulation Coordinating Coomittee should 
coordinate the review of articulated 
acceleration mecheinisms. Data enrollment 
patterns and performance should be gathered and 
studied to determine the extent to which 
students are able to be successful after using 
such mechanisms. 
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TRANSFER OP CREDIT AND PROGRAM ARTICULATION 



Two issues dominate the transfer of credit and 
program articulation: 1) the guarantee that students 
transferring from one system to the next will not be 
required to repeat equivalent courses; and (2) that 
community college students are treated equitably with 
native university students. 

Common Transcripts 



The common transcript, called for in the 1971 
Articulation Agreement, is an important mechanisms for 
further assuring that community college and university 
students are evaluated equitably. The common transcript 
reduces the chance of misinterpretation of student data 
being transmitted from institution to institution. The 
Articulation Coordinating Committee has a standing 
committee that monitors the transcript, which has 
undergone several revisions as nssds for changes have 
dictated, in 1984, a commitment was made through the 
Articulation Coordinating Committee and the Division of 
Public Schools to develop a common high school 
transcript, which coi^ld be transmitted to colleges and 
universities electronically. An electronic transcript at 
the postsecondary level would be developed, as well. 
Ultimately, it is thought that student data will be 
transmitted from institution to institution at all levels 
via a statewide computer network called the Florida 
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Information and Resource Network (FIRN). The electronic 
transmission of transcripts would result in substantial 
savings in time and money. The national testing agencies 
are cooperating, also to help the state facilitate the 
transmission of test data for Florida students to 
colleges and universities for the purposes of admission 
or placement. Again, Florida is a national leader in 
this effort to make the transfer and articulation process 
as efficient as possible by using the computing power of 
the schools, colleges, universities, and the state. 
However, more work needs to be done on how these common 
transcript systems are going to synchronize and work 
together to make the transmission of such student data 
more accurate and rapid. The SBCC is cooperating with 
the Articulation Coordinating Committee's Common 
Transcript Standing Committee which has the primary role 
in guiding this development. 



Common Course Numbering System 



As noted earlier, the 1971 Articulation Agreement 
called for the creation of a Common Course Kuinbering 
System to facilitate the evaluation of transfer credit. 
For several years prior to 1971, the Florida Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers (FACRAO) 
had been attempting to develop a voluntary Common Course 
Numbering System, but by the early 1970 's, the 
Legislature wanted a mandatory system which would 
establish equivalent numbers for equivalent courses. 
Considerable time and money was invested during the 
1970 's to bring faculty together from the universities 
and community colleges from each of the disciplines to 
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cull through all the courses offered in the two systems 
in order to assign numbers. Over 40,000 courses were 
reviewed and assigned numbers. The Articulation 
Agreement was amended in the early 1980 's to include a 
provision which guarantees the transferability of any 
course in the system, a transferred course must be 
regarded also in transfer as if it was taken on the 
receiving university campus. In the early 1980 's, the 
Common course Numbering System, which is fully 
computerized and on-line, was expanded to include the 
vocational/occupational courses. The system provides 
information not only useful for transfer credit 
evaluation, but it represents a major database of 
information on curricular offerings in the state useful 
in curriculum planning and evaluation. Few, if any, 
states have anything comparable to the Florida common 
Course Numbering System c 

While the Common Course Numbering System protects a 
substantial amount of credit for transfer students, some 
believe that some courses which are equivalent have been 
gxven different numbers for invalid reasons. National 
accrediting bodies have occasionally insisted that all 
professional instruction be at the junior and senior 
levels, thus shutting out the community colleges from 
introductory course work, such external pressure has 
forced faculty teams working on the course numbering 
system to make compromises on the assignment of numbers 
which have resulted in transfer students being subjected 
to redundant courses. For example, the American Assembly 
of Colleges and Schools of Business has instituted 
accreditation standards which insist that university 
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business programs offer the entire professional course 
sequence at the junior and senior levels. This means 
that the community colleges are not to offer any 
professional business courses. The American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges is fighting this issue 
at a national level. These areas of the system need to 
be identified and a state strategy defined to confront 
such pressures from outside accrediting groups with the 
object of preserving the integrity of the Common Course 
Numbering System and the transfer rights of students. 

The 1987 Legislature mandated that the SUS assign a 
consistent first digit in the four-digit course number in 
order to have standardization of the course levels. The 
SUS receives differential funding for lower and upper 
division courses, so consistency in course level 
assignment among the nine universities is thought 
necessary to insure equitable funding. The first digit 
has been assigned by the colleges and universities, while 
the last three digits describe the course content and 
determine its equivalency. The first digit may connote 
the level of a course or its place in a sequence. 
Concern is mounting that if the universities assign the 
first digit as a consistent level systemwide, pressure 
will arise to do likewise for community college courses. 
The assignment of level for university and community 
college courses eventually may be interpreted as one of 
the determinants of transferability of a course. This 
has not been true up until now. Course content has been 
the determinant, not where it is taught or at what level 
in the university or college. There is a grave potential 
in this issue to raise the worst kind of territorialism 
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between the systems, if the faculty teams are left to 
argue out course levels. One of the strengths cf the 
Common Course Numbering system has been that such 
territorialism has been for the most part reduced to a 
minimum. Efforts should be made to prevent such 
territorialism from erupting as a consequence of a 
mandated need for the SUS to have a consistent level 
designation for its courses, which was imposed to solve a 
differential funding problem between upper and lower 
instruction, not to address academic issues. 

5. The state Board of Coranunity Colleges should 
continue to participate in the coordination of 
course acceptability in an effort to establish 
statewide policies and procedures. This should 
include, but not necessarily be lijuited to, the 
pressures being eterted by accrediting agencies 
in the development of curriculum; the assignment 
of different course numbers to equivalent 
courses; and the numerical designation cf 
courses by levels instead of content. 



Associate in Arts Degree - Occu p ational Courses. CLAST, 
and Gordon Rule 

The original Articulation Agreement defined the 
associate in arts (A.A.) degree as the transfer degree. 
The degree was defined as a 60-credit program of which 36 
hours had to be in general education as defined by th.^ 
college. The original Agreement excluded occupational 
and physical education credits from the degree, students 
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had to achieve at least a 2.0 grade point average in all 
work attempted. Finally, the Agreement permitted 
students to repeat courses, but the final grade was to be 
the one used in computing the grade point average. This 
became known as the forgiveness policy. Although the 
Agreement fostered the forgiveness policy in relation to 
admission to the SUS upper level, some program areas are 
basing admission on the.GPA computed on the first 
attempt . 

In the mid-1970 's, agitation grew to remove the 
exclusion of physical education from the Agreement. 
Physical education faculty were especially concerned 
about this exclusion, as were those who were encouraging 
physical fitness in the schools. At the same time, there 
was pressure to define occupational courses. Task forces 
were established to look at both issues. The Agreement 
was finally modified in the late 1970 's to drop the 
physical education exclusion, but the occupational course 
definition issue continued to be a major problem. 
Various schemes and ideas were advanced to settle the 
matter, including having the Common Course Numbering 
System identify the courses as to whether they were 
transfer, occupational, or dual in purpose. Finally, in 
1986, as part of a general overhaul of the Agreement, the 
concept was developed that any course which was 
acceptable to at least one of the nine universities in 
the SUS would be transferable under the Agreement. The 
option to this approach, which was debated at length, was 
whether the transferability of the course would be 
dependent on whetner one of the nine universities offered 
the course. Concern has been expressed as to how the 
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modification of the Agreement will be implemented. Some 
institutions are having difficulty determining which of 
their courses are acceptable to at least one university 
m the SUS. Some coordination of this course 
acceptability confirmation may be needed. 

The legislation relating to CLAST ties the award of 
the A. A. degree to a passage of CLAST. The Gordon Rule 
Which requires courses in English and mathematics, was ' 
originally in State Board of Education rules but is now 
confirmed in statute. These two requirements, CLAST and 
the Gordon Rule, are now part of the definition of the 
A.A. degree in the Articulation Agreement. The issues 
surrounding CLAST are many and too complex to be 
addressed by this task force. CLAST issues are currently 
being handled by a special Commissioner's panel. 
However, it should be noted that CLAST represents a major 
articulation concern, as it affects the transfer of 
thousands of students annually. The Grrdon Rule has 
presented one problem worth mentioning as a concern, 
transfer of students without A.A. degrees from one 
institution to another has raised the problem as to how 
receiving institutions are to treat students who have not 
completed the Gordon Rule requirement, in most cases, 
the receiving institution does not have an indication on 
the transcript as to which courses taken by the transfer 
met the sending college's Gordon Rule course 
requirement. Suggestions have been made to have the 
Common Course NujTibering System put Gordon Rule indicators 
on the course listings. 
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6. 



The state Board of Connmnity Colleges should 
encourage the development of a comnon method of 
designating Gordon Rule courses in collcije 
publications and/or on transcripts. 

Limited Access Proaraitis 

Although the Articulation Agreement guarantees 
admission to the State University System for A.A. degree 
graduates, it does not guarantee that a student 
necessarily will be admitted to the university of his or 
her c. ^xce or into a specific upper division 
instructional program. Universities which have a 
limitation on the space available for students in 
specific upper division programs may declare such 
programs as limited access. The F^jard of Regents 
approves such designations after having documented 
assurances that the program either has faculty or 
physical facility limitations which prevents it from 
atimitting all students who apply. The Regents review the 
criteria beiug used for admission to such limited access 
programs t-:> wakr sure chat they do not contain any 
discr.-. dnatory provision^ which inay disadvantage 
community college A.A. degree transfers in the 
competition for available space, "he limited access 
program designations are referrea to the Articulation 
Coordinating Committee following the Regents review for 
registration. The limited access standing of a program 
is reviewed during the course of the cyclical 5-year 
program review process. 
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With the exception of the University of Florida, 
where virtually all upper divis? 5n programs are limited 
access, there are only a few such programs in the SUS, 
however, they are increasing in number. The data 
provided through the Level I A. A. program review show 
that the enrollments in all limited access programs are 
balanced in favor of community college transfers. 
However, there has been and will be a continuing concern 
that the limited access programs will be expanded 
throughout the system placing another level of admission 
requirements, thereby, weakening the Articulation 
Agreement and the promise given to students who receive 
an A. A. degree. The state Board of Community Colleges 
should continue to monitor the treatment of transfer 
students to make sure that they are being treated 
equitably with native university students. 



Foreign Language Recruirement 

The implementation of the foreign language 
requirement for admission to the universities by 
community college transfers has raised numerous 
concerns. Passage of the foreign language admissions 
requirement set a dangerous precedent. For the first 
time, since the 1371 Articulation Agreement designated 
the A. A. degree as the transfer degree, a student could 
graduate with an A. A. degree but not be admitted to a 
university because the foreign language requirement had 
not been met, placing statute and rule in direct 
conflict. The Articulated Acceleration law (Florida 
Statute 240.2333) passed in 1987 provided exemption from 
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the foreign language requirement until 1989 for associate 
degree holders and students who maintain continuous 
enrollment. Continuous enrollment is defined "as 24 
semester credits taken in two consecutive semesters 
within the academic year." This policy discriminates 
against part-time students who comprise 66% of the 
community college student body. Part-time students who 
enrolled in an A. A. degree program prior to 1989, but who 
have not maintained continuous e.nrollment, will have to 
meet the foreign language requirement. The definition of 
continuous enrollment also varies among universities and 
has varying degrees of impact on community college 
transfer students depending on the definition. In 
addition, there continues to be widespread worry about 
the way the courses taken at the colleges to meet the 
entrance requirement will be applied to university 
foreign language degree requirements at exit. Since the 
courses have been equated in term of college credits, the 
community college foreign language credits should be 
transferred as part of the A. A. and should apply to 
university exit requirements in the same way 3S any other 
courses. If this is not the case, then the Articulation 
Agreement will be greatly weakened and its integrity 
brought into question. 

7. The State Board of Ccjoiminity Colleges should 

seek to resolve the conflicting requirements of 
statutes and rules r«lating to foreign Ijinguage 
requirements for admission to and exit from the 
Sl;ate University System and the integrity of the 
A. A. as a guaranteed transfer degree. 
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Progra m Review-Leveling-Joint Programs 

The state Board of Community Colleges implemented a 
program review system for the A. A. degree in 1985-86 
which, as noted earlier, requires that the Division of 
Conununity Colleges distribute annually to the colleges 
and universities Level I data and information on how the 
transfer students from the colleges are performing in 25 
program areas in the universities. Each community 
college receives reports on their graduates in the nine 
universities and the nine universities receive reports on 
each of the 28 colleges. These reports are to be the 
basis of mutual analysis to determine which faculty 
groups need to get together to discuss articulation 
matters. The Level I data, then, is to be used as a 
jumping off to more in-depth articulation activities with 
the universities or Level II review. 

Level III review will be a five-year summative review 
by the SBCC of the vitality and health of the A. A. degree 
programs statewide in fulfilling its functions as a 
transfer degree and as a terminal degree for many people 
who do not choose to go on to the universities. The SBCC 
program review system is still very new, but already the 
Level I data have proven to be very useful in stimulating 
communication between the two systems. Over 190 
articulation conferences were organized in 1987-88 
between faculty in the universities and community 
colleges. More effort needs to be made to get colleges 
and universities to systematically review Level I data 
and plan regular articulation activity on a 
faculty-to-faculty, program-to-program basis, so that 
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curricular adjustments can be made to insure that 
students will be i.ble to meet university level standards 
and requirements ir. an efficient manner, it is important 
to note, however, that although community college 
students take in aggregate only three credits longer to 
earn a degree at the universities than native students, 
there are many program areas where this is not true, it 
is these areas where articulation efforts need to be 
concentrated. Areas where there are discrepancies 
between the academic performance of community college and 
native students need in-depth examination, as well. Jt 
should be noted that this examination goes both ways, 
inasmuch as /here are a number of program areas where 
community college students out perform university 
students. 



From these faculty-to-faculty articulation activities 
should flow stronger communication and coor oration, it 
is hoped that joint programs will be expanded. Summer 

institutes for the aifted hirr> f/^>,^«i i 

science, and computer science have been conducted on a 
joint basis in recent years, as have some teacher 
training programs. These kinds of joint efforts should 
be encouraged. There are many joint concerns, especially 
with respect to how curriculum content should be 
articulated from one level to the next, from high school 
through college. The learning expectations need to be 
clearer as students move from one level to the next in 
program and/or academic discipline areas. There is a 
common concern at all levels of education regarding basic 
skills. CLAST and entry level testing provide c j.^asis 
for articulation of these concerns between and among the 



schoolr, conmiunity colleges, and universities. These are 
but a few of the areas of mutual concern which impell 
articulation activity to concentrate more and mere upon 
faculty-to-faculty articulation. 



8. 



The program review data and other data should 
continue to be refined to provide accurate 
student performance data in relation to program 
curriculum and articulation. The colleges and 
universities should be systematic in reviewing 
program review data to organize 
faculty-to-faculty articulation activities. 



Vocatio nal Program Leveling 

The classification of vocational programs as to 
whether they are associate in science degree or 
certificate level programs has been a continuing source 
of controversy between the area vocational centers under 
public school district control and the community 
college, in 1983, as a consequence of a study of 
vocational education by the Postsecondary Education 
Planning Commission, the Legislature mandated that the 
Division of Vocational, Adult, and Community Education 
(DVACE) and the State Board of Education assign a level 
to each vocational/occupational program offered in the 
state. The classifications as to whether a program is to 
be postsecondary adult vocational (PSAV) or postsecondary 
vocational (PV) were to be consistent statewide, in 
order to classify the hundreds of programs, the DVACE 
assembled task forces of faculty and academic 
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administrators representing the area centers and 
coininunity colleges to make recommendations on program 
levels. The project has taken nearly four years, 
involving hundreds of people. In effect, it has 'been a 
major articulation project. The recommendations are to 
be approved in 1988 by the State Board of Education and 
implemented in July, 1989. 



Associa te in Science Transfers 

The admission of associate in science (A.S.) students 
to the universities has created a number of long standing 
issues. The A.S. degree is technically a terminal degree 
to be used for job entry. However, it is increasingly 
evident that large numbers of such students are 
transferring to the universities for baccalaureate 
degrees. In fact, the universities are encouraging their 
transfer in certain upper division technical programs. 
Typically, these students must take st least a term 
longer to earn a degree. The difference in the length of 
program tends to be in the area of general education. 
Associate in science students take less general education 
course work than A. A. students, which must be made up in 
the upper division. The Articulation Coordinating 
Committee, on two occasions, has established a task force 
to look into the need for a statewide transfer agreement 
for A.S. students. Each time, it was concluded that such 
agreements should be developed at the local level on an 
individual community college to university basis. The 
exception to this was in the area of nursing where the 
Legislature requested that the Articulation Coordinating 
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Committee develop a statewide nursing transfer 
agreement. The agreement was developed in 1984, but many 
believe that it needs to be revisited, it is thought, 
also that there may be some other program areas where 
such statewide agreements could be developed in order to 
facilitate the transfer of A.s. degree students into 
appropriate upper division programs. These areas would 
appear to be in business, the technologies, and in health 
related professions. 

9. The State Board of Conmunity Colleges should 

continue to evaluate the transferability of the 
A.S. degree. Articulation problems within 
program areas should be identified during 
program reviews and suggestions made to enhance 
the transferability of students. Certain 
program areas should be reviewed for the 
possibility of establishing statewide 
agreements . 

Vocation al Certificate Transfers 

The transfer of students from area vocational center 
programs which offer vocational certificates is another 
articulation area of concern. There are increasing 
numbers of postsecondary adult vocational program 
students desiring to continue their education toward an 
associate and, in some cases, to a baccalaureate degree. 
The leveling task force of faculty and program leaders 
have delineated in many program areas such a career and 
educational track which runs from the PSAV certificate to • 
an A.S. and, in some cases, may finally move to a 
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baccalaureate degree. Level III program reviews in the 
vocational area have dealt with these career and 
educational ladders^ as well^ in a number of program 
areas. This kind of comprehensive and articulated 
planning and program development will need to be expanded 
in the future. While much of the transfer articulation 
of vocational programs has been at the district levels 
there may be a need to examine where statewide agreements 
may be useful. The State Board of Community Colleges 
should encourage the development of a coordinated 2+2+2 
curriculum between high schools^ area vocational centers^ 
community colleges^ and universities which would 
facilitate the admission and transfer of students in 
vocational programs. 

Associate in Applied Science and Certificates 

The 1987 Legislature passed a law which permits 
community colleges to offer the associate in applied 
science (A.A.S.) degree. Other statutes imply that all 
degrees and certificates should be defined in statute and 
rule. There has been considerable debate during 1987-88 
as to how this newly authorized degree should be 
defined. Proposals had been put forward in previous 
years to institute the A.A.S. as the 

vocational/occupational degree instead of the A.S. The 
A.S. degree would become another transfer degree 
paralleling the B.S. degree at the university level, 
while the A. A. would parallel the B.A. degree. There 
were still others who desired to keep the A.S. degree^ 
but add the A.A.S. as an alternative vocational/- 
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occupational degree, mixing college and vocational 
credits. As an interim measure, the State Board of 
Community Colleges in March, 1988, passed a temporary 
definition of the A.A.S. which follows the latter 
option. The systemwide councils and committees are to 
continue to debate this issue during the remainder of 
1988 and recommend to the Board whether the degree should 
be removed,, follow the interim definition, or some other 
definition. The leveling project has defined three types 
of certifications for vocational/occupational programs, 
the A.S. degree, postsecondary college credit 
certificate, and the postsecondary adult vocational 
certificate. Each of these certifications must have a 
relationship to an occupation and not be duplicative. 

10. The State Board of Ccmmmity Colleges should 
continue to review the A.A.S. degree to 
determine its hierarchy in relation to the 
degrees and' certificates already offered. 

Registration Process and Orientation 

Registration for transfer students- has been a problem 
for some time at many of the universities. Transfer 
students have perceived that they have a low priority in 
the registration process for needed courses during their 
first term of transfer. In many cases, the perceptions 
were found to be true. This problem was called to the 
attention of the Articulation Coordinating Committee in 
1984-85 and a concerted effort was made on the part of 
the Board of Regents to encourage the universities to 
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establish procedures that insure that community college 
transfers have an equal chance to get junior level 
courses needed for university graduation in the term they 
are making their transfer. 

In the same vein, during the 1986-87 year, the House 
of Representatives Education Committee ststff conducted 
public hearings around the state on articulation 
problems. The hearings were under the direction of a 
special task force appointed by the Legislature. 
Students testified that they felt that the universities 
needed to do more to provide transfer students with 
appropriate orientation to university procedures and 
environment. The Articulated Acceleration law now 
requires that such orientation be provided. It may now 
be time to determine how well such orientation is being 
done and whether this criticism is no longer valid. 
Special attention should be given to the extent to which 
students are being made aware of their rights under the 
Articulation Agreement and the procedures for bringing 
articulation complaints before the Articulation 
Coordinating Committee. 

11. The State Board of Comnunity Colleges and each 
of the 28 coraraunity colleges and the Board of 
Regents and the nine universities should inform 
high school and conmunity college transfer 
students of their rights as protected under the 
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Articulation Agreement. This would include, but 
not be limited to, stating the procedures for 
individual students to register articulation 
grievances with the Articulation Coordinating 
Comnittee. 
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STUDENT SERVICES 



The main issue in student services is maintaining an 
open communication link among institutions and from the 
institutions to the students. 

The area of student support services plays a critical 
role in the articulation process. The mechanisms that 
allow the smooth transfer of credit and the development 
of progressive curriculum lay the foundation for 
articulation. Student support services is the conduit 
that conveys the mechanics to students, so articulation 
can take place. Counseling of students, whether career, 
personal or academic counseling has been and continues to 
be a priority, particularly with disadvantaged students, 
including minorities. 

12. The State Board of Comounity Colleges should 

continue to support the role counse2.ors play in 
the articulation process euid the need to keep 
the ratio of students to counselors in concert 
with professional and accreditation 
reconnendations . 

Minority Student Access 

Minority participation in the postsecondary 
eductional system has been declining sinco 1977. Just 
recently the declining rates have shown signs of leveling 
oiEf. In Florida, the percentage of blacks in the 
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Coitununity College. System has fallen from 15.16% 
first-time-in-college in 1977 to 9.6% in 1987, however, 
the enrollment of blacks in the university system was 
increasing during this same time span, /ithough the 
ten-year picture shows a decline, the enrollment of 
blacks during the past three years has tended to level 
out and increase very slightly. More study is needed on 
these enrollment trends and the implications for each 
system. Concern is especially high for black males who 
are outnumbered by black females in the postsecondary 
system two to one. (See Table 5) A study done by the 
Postsecondary Education Planning Commission on student 
progression shows that Black and for the most part 
Hispanic progression from high school through the 
awarding of Doctoral and Professional Degrees has 
declined. The percentage of black students lost 7% from 
the point of high school graduation to entrants of 
first-time-in-college and 5% from the point of 
first-time-in-college to Bachelor's degree award. With a 
limited pool of black applicants to draw from, 
universities and community colleges are on a collison 
course in terms of recruiting minority students. 

13. The coinnunity college and university systems 
should cooperate on developing policies, 
procedures and programs aimed at increasing 
opportunities for all minorities to have access 
to and success at a postsecondary education. 
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TABLE 5 

NINMITV REPRESENTATION 
AT SELECT POINTS IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PNOGRESSION: GAINS AND LOSSES 

SELECT PfjOCRESSiWI fyiMIS NHIIE BLACK HISPANIC 

Ninth Grade Hembershlp (1984 85) 

Percent of Total 70.73 20.46 7.64 

Gain (♦)/Loss (-)* 0.00 0.00 0.00 

High School Graduates (1984-85) 

Percent of lotal 72.94 18.38 7 52 

Gain (+)/Loss ( )* +2.01 2.08 0.12 

First Time in College (Fall 1984) 

Percent of lotal 76.74 II. 01 10.49 

Gain (+)/loss (-)* 46.01 -9.45 +2.85 

Bachelor's Degrees Awarded (1984-85) 

Percent of lotal 84.79 6.87 6.76 

Gain (O/loss (-)* +14.06 -13.59 -0.88 

Master's Degrees Awarded (1984 85) 

Percent of Total 89.80 5.03 4.12 

Gain (<)/loss ( )* +19.07 -15.43 -3.52 

Doctoral and First Professional Degrees 
Awarded (1984-85) 

Percent of Total 89.64 4.61 4.12 

Gain (O/Loss ( )* +18.91 -15.85 -3.52 



* 



Percent of representation in group - Percent of representation in Ninth Grade. 
Asians/i*dcil ic islanders and American Indr ans/Alaska Natives. 



Sources: HIS, Oopartment of Education; State Board of CoaMunity Colleges; Board of Regent 
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Student Financial Aid 

Cutbacks of financial aid at the federal level have 
been a major contributing factor in the opinion of many 
for the decline in minority student participation in 
higher education on a national and state level. The 
impact has been on all students, but more pronounced with 
respect to minority students. v?hile this report is not 
purposed to take on all the problems of equal access and 
equal opportunity, it is important to realize that if the 
community colleges are to fulfill their mission of 
providing the widest possible access to educational 
opportunity, student financial aid must be adequate to 
remove college costs as a barrier to enrollment. The 
Postsecondary Education Planning Commission study of 
financial aid completed in 1983 highlighted the problems 
Florida students have in obtaining requisite student 
financial aid to continue their education beyond high 
school. Student financial aid awarded to students in the 
community colleges must be picked up by the universities 
for those students transferring to complete baccalaureate 
degrees. This is not always the case. Better ways need 
to be found to provide a clear four-year assurance of 
support for students entering transfer programs* 

Other financial aid problems exist, as v?ell. 
Students entering remedial programs will by definition 
proceed toward an associate degree at a slower pace. 
There are dangers that the federal programs may not 
provide financial aid to students who are in college and 
vocational preparatory programs. Such alr^rms have been 
heard just recently from Washington. State programs will 



only support students for a limited number of terms, 
which makes it difficult for disadvantaged students to 
move through at often a needed slower pace. Most of the 
community college students are older, working people, who 
have family obligations. They cannot afford to be 
saddled with high indebt«^dness. Loans do not address 
their needs. More grant assistance is needed. It is 
evident that more needs to be done to reduce attrition in 
our colleges and universities, especially attrition that 
comes directly from financial needs of students. 

14. The State Board of Coniminity Colleges should 

conduct a review of state finamcial aid sources 
to determine if comounity college students are 
participating at an appropriate level. 

Counseling Information for Students 

The 1971 Agreement required that the universities 
publish for students, in a common format, information on 
course prerequisites for upper level university 
programs. By the mid-1970' s, the universities had not 
only agreed on a common format for such information, but 
they had begun to publish counseling manuals for 
community college counselors, which contain a wealth of 
information about university transfer admissions. The 
manuals provided a program by program map of what 
students should take at the lower division level and what 
they should expect to take at the upper level to complete 
a degree program. 
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By the early 1980' s, some community colleges were 
experimenting with putting the couns*.>ling manual 
information into computer systems, which made it ^^ossible 
for students in a registration process to check-off the 
extent to which they were meeting the requirements for an 
associate and baccalaureate degree, Miami-Dade Community 
College and Florida Community College at Jacksonville, to 
name two institutions, have such systems operational. 
Efforts were made in 1983 and 1984 by the Division of 
Community Colleges to obtain categorical funding to 
develop a statewide system for computerizing such 
information for counseling and advisement purposes. The 
State University System had an equal interest in 
developing a computerized advisement system for their 
students, 

As a consequence of the interest in both systems in 
computerized advisement programs, the Legislature in 1985 
began to fund a student academic support system (SASS) 
for the universities and a student on-line advisement and 
articulation system (SOLAR) for the Community College 
System. SASS is an academic audit system which will 
provide students with an academic plan according to their 
selected major. The program is designed to interact wich 
student registration and provide a planning spring board 
for course offerings. 

SOLAR will contain in its database the lower division 
course requirements for the community colleges and the 
universities and the upper division course and admission 
requirements for each university program areas, students 
will be able to key in what postsecondary institutions 
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they will be attending and their program major in order 
to receive information that will map out exactly w?hat 
courses and requirements necJ to fee followed to enaance 
articulation and eventual graduation from the system* 

In addition, vital information about what students 
should take in high school to prepare for college, what 
entrance tes.*is to take, a profile of each college and 
university, and information on student financial aid 
opportunities will be on SOLAR, In addition, freshm&n 
admissions information, currently published in the 
Counseling for Colleges Handbook , and is presented at 
joint university/community college regional admissions 
workshops. Hundreds of high school counselors have 
participated in these workshops and benefited from 
receiving up-to-date admissions and program information 
useful to students. Now the information wi?.l be 
accessible via the computerized SOLAR program. 

Under 240.115, Florida Statute, SASS and SOLAR are to 
be articulated. Efforts are underway to define exactly 
what form that articulation will take, it is apparent 
that both systems will make it possible for students to 
obtain vital course prerequisite information more 
accurately and faster. While SOLAR is an exploratory, 
interactive system, the need still exists for community 
colleges to have program audit systems. This may be 
accomplished through the articulation of SASS and SOLAR. 
Once more, few, if any, states hnve made such a strong 
commitment to get vital counseling information to 
students using the latest technology. The potential for 
SASS and SOLAR for much improved guidance and 
articulation is very great. 
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15. The State Board of Coniminity Colleges should 
support legislative budgeting initiatives for 
the development and updating of computerized 
program advisement and auditing systems at all 
conmunity colleges. 

Articulation Officers and Counselors 

In 1987, the legislature required the idenfication 
and/or appointment of community college articulation 
officers at each of the community collec,es. Although 
specific responsibilities were not mandated, it is 
anticipated that, the community college articulation 
officers will function in a similar capacity to their 
counterpa:;ts in the universities. The university 
articulation officers have been instrumental in 
facilitating the development of articulation in Florida 
and are pivotal to the continued success of the 2+2 
system. The increased articulation activities at 
community colleges emphasize the need for community 
college articulation officers who can influence the 
policies and programs impacting articulation. 

16. The State Board of Connmnity Colleges should 
help to define the responsibilities of the 
conmunity college articulation officers and 
promote the exchange of ideas eind information 
relating to articulation. 
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CONCLUSION 



The subject of articulation is complex and broad, 
cutting across all aspects of education, from curriculum 
development to student services. Each juncture and 
program, by itself, could command a separate study. And, 
in fact, several f^n-going studies are in progress. 
Overall, it was found that Florida has in place a 2+2 
system that is second to none. The range of articulation 
processes and relationships is comprehensive and 
functioning effectively. Transfer mechansims are 
continually being monitored, developed and improved 
upon. And, above all, an attitude of cooperation, 
respect, and trust exists among those individuals 
responsible for making articulation work. 

In addition to these major activities already 
discussed, there are dozens of other kinds of inter and 
intra-institutional cooperation and articulation programs 
in Florida that operate on a voluntary basis. Some of 
these are: 

• joint use of facilities and campuses by 
community college, universities, and schools; 

• intersector and interinst i "-.utional regional 
consortia to coordinate more effectively with 
business and industry; 
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• regional and statewide library networks; 

o joint teacher training activities; 

« International Linkage Institutes co-hosted by 
universities and conmunity colleges; 

• SUS campus visits and tours by conununity college 
faculty and students; 

• Intra-institutional administrative workshops 
between professionals in similar administrative 
positions; and, 

• Articulation seminars and professional 
association activities. 

However, even with the best of systems, there is 
still room for improvement. Issues and problems were 
identified and recommendations brought forth in a number 
of areas including: student fin2incial aid; limited 
access program admissions; implementation of the foreign 
language requirements; CLAST; the transfer of credits for 
non-A.A. degree holders; program review coordination; and 
others. These issues and recommendations were brought 
forth in the spirit of excellence and progress and not as 
detractors of a system that is a model for the nation. 
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Articulation Study 
Framework 



I. STATEWIDE 

Articulation Agreement 
Common Calendar 
Articulation Coordinating 

Committee 
Regional Coordinating Councils 

II. ADMISSIONS 

Minimum Admissions Requirements. 
Associate of Arts Degree 
Associate of Science Degree 
Foreign Language Requirement 
Admissions Handbook 

Registration 

Placement Testing 

Orientation 

Coimion Transcripts 

Electronic Transcripts 

Articulated Acceleration 
CLEP Dual Credit 
AP International Bac. 
USAFI Credit by Exam 
PEP 

III. TRANSFER OF CREDIT 

Common Course Numbering 

Course Transferability 
Common Transcripts 
Associate of Arts Degree 
CLAST 

General Education Reauirements 

Gordon Rule 
Associate of Science Degree 
Associate of Applied Science 
Certificates 

IV. CURRICULUM 

Program Review 
Leveling 
Joint Programs 

Faculty-to-Faculty 
Articulation 

Basic Skills 
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V. STUDENT SERVICES 

Registration 
Articulation Officers 
Counseling/Advising Manual 
Computer-Assisted Advisement 

Systems 
Financial Aid 

VI. OTHER ARTICULATION ACTIVITIES 

Recruitment 

Joint Use Facilities 

Common Catalogs 

Visits to College/Univ. Campus 
College Fairs 
Counselor Visitations 
Co-advising Students 

Counselor Orientation Sessions 

Council /Staff Meetings on 
Articulation 
Presidents/CEO's 
Student Affairs Officers 
Instructional Affairs 

Officers 
P:3istrars/Admissions 

Officers 
Articulation Officers 

Professional Association 
FACRO 
FACC 
AACJC 

Articulation Conferences 
2+2 Seminar 

Florida Academic Advising 
Conference 

Intrainstitutional Articulation 
with Departmental Reps. 

Intersector and Inter- 
institutional Regicnal 
Consortia witn Business and 
Industry 

Inte r!i'cM Linkage Institutes 
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A REPORT ON NATIONAL ARTICULATION PROGRAMS 



At the request of the Florida State Board of Community 
Colleges Task Force on Articulation, a national survey was 
developed and administered to 26 states. The purpose of 
this survey was to compare Florida's articulation efforts to 
those of other states identified as having legally-based or 
state polices which gcv.ern articulation practices between 
institutions of higher education. 

A verbal communication was made by telephone to the 26 
states identified to participate m the survey. The purpose 
of the initial communication was to identify the apprrpriate 
state level administrator to participate in the survey. 
Appointments were made, and a second telephone communication 
was made to each person for the purpose of conducting the 
actual survey. In between the two communications, the survey 
instrument was reviewed, modified, and approved by the 
Florida State Boar^ of Community College Task Force on 
Articulation . 

A draft of the collected data was then compiled for each 
state and copies were sent to each survey participant to 
review. Revisions were made and the raw data was used to 
develop the following tables. The report describes each 
state's activities regarding articulation policies which 
exist between public school districts, vocational technical 
institutes, community/jurlor colleges, and universities and 
colleges. General observations include: 

* Many state mandated articulation agreements are 
recognized as state policies developed through 
voluntary and cooperative efforts between 
cjmmunity/junior colleges; and university systems. 

* state oversight of these agreen^ients is not always 
adequate for policy enforcement; therefore, many 
states rely on interinstitutional regulation of 
these policies and agreements. 

* In many cases, the general education core is not 
fully transferable even when part of a completed 
associate's degree, designated as the primary 
transfer degree. 

* Common course numbering systems are practiced in 
fiv€: states: California, Florida, Kentucky, Nevada, 
and Oklahoma; however many common course numbering 
systems also exist exclusively within community 
college and university systems. 
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Only one state, Alaska, commonly transfers course 
transcripts electronically. All in'5titutions in 
Alaska are on the same computerized stodent 
information system. Institutions under the 
University of Alaska system can electronically 
access transcripts from other institutions for up to 
five years. 

TABLE 1; Along with Florida, only four other states, 
Missouri, Rhode Island, Texas and Washington, have f orma 1/ 1 egal ly 
based articulation agreements existing between their systems of 
higher education. 

TABLE 2^: This table indicates the type of associate degrees 
offered by the 26 state community college systems, as well as 
specialized associate degrees offered by Arizona, Illinois, 
Nevada, New York, Rhode Island, Virginia and Washington. 

TABIE 3^: This table describes which states have student service 
mechanisms as part of their articulation agreemt.nt. These 
mechanisms include: Common course numbering system, common 
transcript format, common calendar (statewide), 
counseling/ advising manuals, and designated full-time 
articulation officers. 

TABLE 4^: This table indicates whether completed general education 
packages are transferable from a community college to a state 
university/college or whether additional hours are required 
(Refer to question 4). 

TABLE 5; This table describes which states report student data 
back to other pulllc institutions for follow-up (tracking) 
purposes. Although many of the states are not required by law to 
do this, many states commonly practice student data reporting. 

TABLE 6^: Table 6 indicates which states have prescribed mandated 
testing for placement purposes and for the purpose f entering 
upper division. 

TABLE 7^: This table shows the total number of students served by 
each state community college system. Many states failed to 
indicate this number in the final communication. (*) indicates 
stat^iS which provided a breakdown of the number of students 
served by degree program. 
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In conclusion, the results of this survey indicate that Florida 
continues to serve as a model for many states recognized as 
having formal and/or 1 eg a 1 1 y- bas ed articulation agreements in 
place. According to similar studies (i.e. The Articulation 
^r|i.nsfer Phenomenon: Patterns arfd Directions, Kintzer and 
Wattenbarger, 1 985 , p. 40), the number of states implementing 
fprmal articulation policies has not substantially increased in 
the past 15 .years. Voluntary agreements among individual 
institutions within a state seem to be the practice of 6 of the 
26 states participating in the survey. 16 of the 26 honor a 
a^t?c„r^'^'° policies and 5 have f o rm a 1 / 1 e g a 1 1 y- b a s e d 
. agreements. These 26 states were initially 

identified as haying f o rma 1 / 1 ega 1 1 y-bas ed policies or state 
hHr^/ \* Throughout the survey, special attention has 

rpf^r! '° generic use of the term "articulation" which 

rerers to a range of processes i'nvolved in the systematic 
movement of students i n t e r i n s t i tu t iona 1 1 y and intersegmentally 
?r posts econdary education. (Preface, The 
Flo^^ t Phenomenon, p.iii) With this in mind, 

Florida has maintained a national trend (voluntarily and legally) 

comnrtZ °^ articulation through its application and 

compreher. Iveness. 
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TABLE 1 



PATTERNS OF ARTICULATION AGREEMENTS 



Formal/Legally 
Based Policies 



State System 
Policies 



Voluntary Agreements 
Between Institutions 



Florida 
Missouri 
Rhode Island 
Texas 2. 
Washington 



Alaska 

Arizona 

California l . 

Georgia 

Illinois 3. 

Kansas 

New Jersey 

Maryland 

Nevada 

New York 4 . 

Oaklahoma 

South Carolina 

Utah 

Virginia 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 5 . 



Kentucky 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

Pennsylvania 



Source: Florida Articulation Taskforce, Telephone Survey. 
Pica , J. A. , 193S 



California state University System allows greater flexibility 
for transfer students than the University of California System. 

Core Transfer Curriculum mandated by law. 

Articulation that does exist is recommended, net legally 
y 'ndmg. 

Policy not considered statewide because state University of New 
York does not represent all of ^he state's higher education. 

Emphasis on articulation between vocational technical 
institutions and public state universities. 
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Table 2 



TYPES OF TWO YEAR DEGREES OFFERED BY STATE COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



^ ^ A 

state 


AA 


AS 


AAS 


other 


Alaska 


p 





X 




Arizona 


p 


P 


X 


AAA=Assoc in Ann! i 

Arts 

ASG=Associate in 


California 








General studies 


p 


P 





Florida 


p 


X 







Georgia 


p 


P 


X 




Kansas 


p 


P 


X 




Kentucky 


p 


P 


X 




Illinois 


p 


P 


X 


AGS=Associate in 


Maryi ana 








General Studies 


p 






Minnesota 


p 


T 


X 




Mississippi 


p 


T 






Missouri 


p 


T 


X 




Nebraska 


p 


P 


X 




Nevada 


p 


T 


X 


AGS=Associate in 


New Jersey 








General studies 1 


p 


T 


X 




New York 


p 


P 


T 


AOS=Associate in 


North Dakota 








Occupational Studies 


p 


P 


X 


Oklahoma 


p 


P 


X 




Pennsylvania 


p 


X 






Rhode Island 


p 


X 




AAT=Assoc . in 



Applied Technology 
AAB=Assoc, of Arts in 
Business 2 



(continued on next page) 

AA = Associate in Arts 

AS = Associate m Science 

AAS = Associate in Applied Science 

= Degree not offered 



P = Primary Transfer Degree 
T = Transferable dogree in 

some cases 
X = Terminal Degree 
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Table 2 cont. 

TYPES OF TWO YEAR DEGREES OFFERED BY STATE COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



State 



^- AS AAS Other 



South Carolina 


P 


T 


Texas 


P 


X 


Utah 


T 


P 


Virginia 


? 


P 


Washington 


P 


P 


West Virginia 


P 


T 


Wisconsin 


P 





X 
X 

X AA and S=combination 

AA+AS, Transferable 
— ATA=Assoc. in 

Technical Arts 
AGS=Assoc. in General 
Studies 

X 
X 



source: Florida ..rticulation Taskforce, Telephone survey, " 
Pica, J. A. , 1988 . . 

AA = Associate in Arts p = pj,,n,ary Transfer Degree 

AS = Associate m Science t = Tran«;f pr;,hro nli,^^f 

- so"e cases ' ' 

— .. Degree not offered x = Terminal Degree 

1. Only one institution offers the Associate in General Studies. 

2. Example of many sub-title names used by discipline. 
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TABLE 3 

MAK^ATED/VOLUNTARY MECHANISMS WHICH AID ARTICULATION 



STATE 



Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Kansas' 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 



CCN 


CC 


CTF 


CM 


AO 


a 


M 


Y 


N 


N 


M 


N 


N 


Y 


N 


y 


N 


N 


V 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


y 


Y 


N 


Y 


Y 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Y 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Y 1 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


V 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Y 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Y 


N 


N 


Y 


Y 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


H 


N 


N 


Y 2 


N 


N 


Y 


Y 3 


Y 


V 


N 


tf 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


V 


Y 


N 


N 


N- 


N 


N 


N 


Y 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Y 


N 


N 4 


N 


V 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Y 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 




N 



Sourse: Florida Articulation Taskforce, Telephone Survey, 
Pica, J. A, 1988. 

CCN = Common course Numbering cc = common Calendar 

CTF = Common Transcript Format CM = Counseling Manual 

AO = Articulation officer n = No, Y = Yes, v = Voluntary, 

1. Only within University of Kentucky, Lexington campus. 
All 14 community colleges are under a common catalog. 

2. North Dakota has a statewide administrative computing 
center that all transcripts are generated from. 

3. Academic calendar approved each year by Board of Regents. 

4. Virginia will be on a common calendar when * irginia Tech 
community college system change to semester system Sept. 1988. 
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Table 4 



If a transfer studer/u completes the general education requirements at 

?r.oTn"J^X on^^h•'^ «: without Completing a two year degree) and it 

«^Hef?!3 !k -f student's transcript, will the student have 

satisfied the ge..srd.5, eaucation requirements for all othe- public 

state uni\fers ities or colleges? 



States with formal states without formal 

articulation agreements articulation agreements 



YES NO 

Missouri Rhode Island 1. 

Florida Texss 2. 

Washington 3 . 



YES NO 



Caorgla 


Alaska 


Kansas 


Arizona 


New York 


California 




Illinois 




Kentucky 




Maryland 




Minnesota 




Mississippi 




Nebraska 




Nevada 




New Jersey 




North Dakota 




Oklahoma 




Pennsylvania 




Sc. Carolina 




Virginia 




West Virginia 




Wisconsin 



Source: Florida Articulation Task Force, Telephone survey. 
Pica, J. A., 1988 

1. University may accept the completed general education, but the 
individual college may not accept the completed general 
education. 

2. There is no standard general education policy. 

3. The associate degrees will provide for the fulfillment of college 
and university general education. ICRC Information Booklet p. ii 

The majority of states under "states without formal articulation 
agreements". No, use a course by course evaluation policy when a 
student transfers without an associate degree, but with complet.ed 
general education. 
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Table 5 

Student Data Reporting Among Public Institutions 
As Part of Articulation Agreement 



States with formal 
articulation agreement 



States without formal 
articulation agreement 



YES 

Florida 

Te:;as 

Washington 4 



NO 

Missouri 1 
Rhode Island 



YES 

Arizona 2 
Nebraska 3 



NO 

Alaska 

California 

Georgia 5 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Nevada 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Dakota 
Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
Utah 

Virginia 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 



Source: Florida Articulation Task Force, Telephone Survey. 

Pica, J. A., 1988 

1. A separate project provides data feedback on student 
performance. 

2. Arizona law requires universities and community colleges to 
report student data perta5,niug to math and English back to high 
schools. 

3. May be part of individual agreements. 

4. Part of Intercollegiate Relations Commission Policy. 

5. Board of Regents provide student data for all of their 33 
institutions . 

The majority of the states under "S'.ates without formal 
articulation agreements**. No, have indicated that although 
student data reporting is not required or mandated by law, it is 
commonly practiced at many levels (Univ., C.C., H.S.). 
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TABLE 6 



Prescribed Mandated Testing 



YES 



California 

Florida 

Georgia 



Nevada 1 
New Jersey 



Texas 2 



Wisconsin j 



Placement 


Entrance 


Into Upper Division 


m 


YES 


NO 


Alaska 




Alaska 


Arizona 


Florida 


Arizona 
California 


Illinois 




Georgia 




Illinois 


Kansas 




Kansas 


Kentucky 




Kentucky 


Maryland 




Maryland 


Minnesota 




Minne sota 


Mississippi 




Mississippi 


Mis souri 




Missouri 


Nebraska 




Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Jersey 


New York 




New York 


North uakota 




North Dakota 


Oklahoma 




Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania 




Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 




Rhode Island 


So« Carolina 


Texas 


So. Carolina 


Utah 




Utah 


Virginia 




Virginia 


Was hing ton 




Washington 


Wes t V i rginia 




West Vi rginia 
Wisconsin 



Source: Florida Articulation 
Pica, J. A., 1988 



Task Force, Telephone Survey, 



Community college, English placement only. 
University, English and math placement* 



2. New law 
testing in 
Ins ti tu tions 



effective fall 1988 will provide for placement 
community colleges and universities. Individual 
monitor student pi acemen t^ and the state will set 
passing and failing scores for entrance into upper division. 

3. English and math placement only at the university level. 
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T£bl 



State 



TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVED 
= of students served 



Alaska 


Fa3 i 


1986 = 


18,571 


Florida 








Georgia 


Fall 


1937 = 


28,000 


KentucJcy - 


Fall 


1987 -- 


29,780 


Missouri * 


rail 


1987 = 


60, 882 


Nevada 


Net Annual 


= 28,651 


Pennsylvania 


Fall 


1986 = 


86,995 


South Carolina • 


Fall 


1987 = 


22,977 


Texas 


Fall 


1987 = 


321,896 



source: Florida Articulation Task Forr.e, Telephone Survey. 
Pica, J. A. , I9ea 



* State also provided a breakdown of the number of 
students enrolled in degree procrarns. (Refer to 
supplement of mam document.) 

States not included in this table did not respond to the 
final written communication. 
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SAMPLE 



STATE : 

NAME OF STATE AGENCY: 

CONTACT PERSON PARTICIPATING IN SURVEY: 
TITLE : 
PHONE : 

MAILING ADDRESS: 



DATE SURVEY COMPLETED: 



livTRODUCTION 



The Division of Cominuniry colleges in the State of 
Florida is conducting a telephone survey of 30 states who 
have been identi-^ied as having either state policies 
regarding articulation or legally based articulation 
agreements. We are especially interested in the efforts of 
school districts, vocational technical institutions, 
commu:.iity/ junior colleges, and universities/colleges in 
facilitating the movement of students between institutions. 

The information collected from each state participating 
in the survey will be included in a report to be submitted 
to Florida *s Articulation Coordinating Committee in early 
May, This report is part of a review being conducted by an 
articulation task force. 



Do you wish to receive a copy of the completed survey of all 
30 states? YES NO 

DATE SENT: 

Would you be able to provide me with a copy of your state's 
articulation agreement along with any other related 
materials concerning articulation m your state? YES NO 
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Which of those degrees is the primary transfer degree 
for admission of transfer students from a communi*-v 
college to a state university/college? Are there anv 
other degrees that are transferable to a univei.sL 
other than this primary degree? 



. If a student transfers with this ( ) degree, ib 
there a minimum number of allowable hours that the 
student will be awarded by the senior institution? 
For example, if a student transfers with an AA degree 
from a Florida community college, ^-hat student is 
guaranteed admission to upper division and is awarded 
a minimum number of 60 semester hours. 

If a transfer student compietes th^ general education 
requirements at one community college and it is so 
denoted on that student's transcript, will the student 
have satisfied the general education requirements for 
all other s-u<ite universities or colleges? 

YES NO 

DESCRIBE: 



Does your state's articulation agreement provide for 
the acceptance of advance placement mechanisms such 
as : 

CLE? Dual Credit 

International Baccalaureate 
Military Credit Credit by exam 



Does this apply to both state universities/colleae^ 
and community colleges? 



Does your state's articulation aqr» rment provide for a 
common course numbering system ? YES Mo 

For exampLe, would a course at a community/junior 
college with the same prefix and number as a course at 
a university automatically transfer under tnis common 
course numbering system? yes NO 
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7. Is there a common transcript format us3d by all 
community/ junior colleges and universities/colleges? 

YES NO 

Can these transcripts be electronically transferred between 
institutions and/or school districts? 

YES NO 

8. Does your articulation agreement provide for specific student 

data to be reported back to... 

high schools from universities? YES NO 

high schools from community colleges ? YES NO 

community colleges from universities? YES NO 

9 a. Are state uni v er s i t ies / co 1 1 eg es required to produce an 
academic cc uns e 1 i ng / a d v i s ing document beyond the yearly 
catalog and/or student handbook? 

For example, a yearly document which contains information 
aboi'ir: limited access programs, prerequisite courses needed 
for certain majors, and university admissions requirements 
as they pertain to: 

transfer students high school students 

YES NO YES NO 

b. Is this document prodtced... 

by the university for the high school'^ YES NO 

by the university for the community college? YES NO 

by the community college for the high school? YES NO 

Is this document accessible to students by computer^ 
YES NO 
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10. 



11. 



12. 



Does your state's articulation agreement require the 
idenrlf ication of a position at e'ach level who deal 
specifically with articulation issues 



J? 

YES NO 



Does your articulation agreement provide for a common 
calendar wir.h prescribed common entry points? 



YES NO 
Does your state have prescribed mandated testing for... 

a. placement? 

b. exit Into upper division? 

!?♦ Is there anything about your state's arciculation efforts 
that you would like tc add that has not be en 'men t i one d during the 
course of this survey? 



DEV.; Pica, J. A., 1988 
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APPENDIX C 



MAP OF FLORIDA'S 
PUBLIC POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 
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LOCATIONS OF THE 28 

FLORIDA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

AND ADJACENT UNIVERSITIES 



( 



2 



4 



COMMUNITY COUEGES 



6 

7 
6 



^•njacojo Junior Cou«ge 
Ptnjocoio 

CKOicxDw-Woiton Commi,'^.*y Coirece 

NiC«Vin9 

Gmf CoosT Conmunity Coiiec© 

Panomo Ory 
ChiDOO Juruor Coiieg9 

Mononno 
Tofioho«»# Commufiify College 
Taitahou99 

Norm Ronoc Junjor College 

MoOiSOn 
lOise City ComnnunjTy Coi«ege 

10K4 Ciry 
flonao Communtty College c? 
JocKsonviBe^ 
JOCKtonville 

9 SonTo Pe CommuniTv College 

Goinesviiit 

10 Sr. JOMni Qtver CommuntTy College 

Paiotvo 

1 1 Central RofJOo ComnumTy College 

Ocoto 

12 Doytono Seoch Communiry College 

Doyrono Beoch 

13 Seminoie CommunjTy Collect 

Sonfora 

14. LaKt-Suhuef Commun'ity College 

15 Posco-Hemonco CommurHTy Cojege 
Oooe Ciry 

3? Petersourg Junior Coiiege 
St Petersourg 

HtiuDOfOugn CommumTy College 
Tompo 

16 PoiK Community College 

W»nT#f Hoven 

19 Vofencio Commumry College 
Qnonoo 

2C Brevara Communrty College 
Cocoo 

21 indion pfver Comfnunrry College 

Port Pierce 

22 SoLftft ftofioc Commanity Coneg© 

Avon PofK 

23 Monotee ComnLmiJy Cciiege 

Bfoaenton 

24 Eaiton Comnunif/ CoHege 

Port Myefs 

25 Poim Beach Juno^ Col/ege 

LOKe Worth 

26 J^foworo ComTunlfy CoSege 

Port LOJ'Ctfooie 

27 Mio^nj-Doae Conr.nnunVv College 

2S flot'oo <ev$ Community CoHege 
Key 



16 



17 



7 



D 



UNIVERSITIES 



Un'ive'SiTy of West Fiorlao 

^'enjgcoio 
Fioriao store Unrversry 

Totionauee 
Pioriac A 4 M UntversTy 

Tcitanauee 
UnfvefsiTy 0' ?u . :3a 

C ninesviiie 
Uitversty of Noftn Fionda 

JacKsonviite 
UntvecsiTy of Central Fionac 

Onanao 
jntveryry of Soutn Fionaa 

Tompa 
Honaa Ancntic Umversity 

Boca Raron 
PtofiOa inrerrotior-at univerj/ty 

Miami 
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SUPP 86>4 



MISCELLANEOUS 



CHAPTER 6A.10 



•itlM, CMtfnity Coll«9M, and Schnl Ois- 
tticU* 

(1) Etch ftite university preixdent, 
cow^nity colKgt board of truttces, and 
district achool board ahill pi«n vid adopt 
policiea and procedurea to provide articu* 
lated programs ao that students can proceed 
toward their educational objectives as 
rapidly as their circumstances permit. 
Univeraitiea» community colleges, and scnool 
districts shall exchsngs ideas in the devel- 
opment snd ifMprovsment of genersl education, 
snd m the development snd implerentstion of 
student sccelerstion mechanisms. They shsll 
estsblish joint progrsms and sgreements to 
rscilitste articulstion, sccelerstion, snd 
erricient use of fsculty, eau\pment, snd 
rscilities. 

(2) Articulstion Coordinsting Commit- 
tee. The Commissioner snail establish an 
Articulstion Coordinsting tommittuj «hich 
shsU report tn the Commissioner and consist 
of twelve (12) members aotointed bv the 
Commissioner: three (3) members representing 
the stste university system; three (3) 
members representing the ststr community 
college systsm; one (1) member representing 
vocstionsl sducstion; three (3) mefioers 
representing puolic schools; one (1) member 
rrom the Commissioner's stsff wno shall serve 
as chairman; and one (1) additional member. 
The Committee shall: 

(s) Accept continuous responsibility for 
community college- university-achool district 
relstionships, including recorrwwnding to the 
Commissioner plsns for school district 
srticulstion relstionships with community 
colleges and universities, including coor- 
dmstion of cooperstive plsns required by 
Section 229.814(5), Tlorids Sts^utes. 

(b) Establish groups of university- 
community college-school district representa- 
tives to facilitste srticulstion in subject 
sress* 

(c) Conduct s continuing review oT the 
provisions of Rule 6A-10.024, TAC. 

(d) Review instances of student trsnsfer 
snd sdmissions difficulties among universi- 
ties, community colleges, snd public schools. 
Decisions shall be sdvisory to the institu- 
tions concerned. 

(e) Recommend resolutions of issues and 
recommend pcliciss snd procedures to improve 
articulation ayatsmwide. 

(f) RsciMMind ths priority to be given 
research conductsd cooperstive ly bv the 
Divisions of CoMunity Colleges,^ Universi- 
ties, and Public Schools with individual 
institutions. «uch resesrch shall be encour- 
sgsd and conducted in greas such as sdmis- 
sions, grsdmg prsctices, curriculum design, 
snd follow-up of trsnsfer students. Research 
findings shsll be used to evaluste current 
policirs, programs, snd procedures. 

(g) Review and make recommendationL^ to 
institutions for experimentsl progrsms which 
vsry from officisl transfer policy. 

(h) Develop procedures to improve srtic- 
ulstion systemwide. 



(i) Collect snd disseminste information 

2A^K(nl rT"'"'^' '"^""^ 

(j) Perform such other duties ss nwy be 
assigned m law or by the State Board or the 
Commissioner. 

(3) C#nsrsl educstion. 

rniiilli ^J^^'tste university artd coiiMunity 
collage ahall aatablish general educstion 
Core curriculum, which shsll require st lesst 
thirty-six (36) semester hours of college 
credit m the libersl srts snd sciences for 
students working towsrd s bsccslsurcst?. 

(b) After s stste university or 
community college has published its genersl 
educstion core curriculum, the integrity of 
thst curriculum shsll be rscognized by the 
other public univsrsitiss and coiwwnity 
collegea. Once a atudint has been certified 
by such an institution on the officisl 
trsnscript as having completed eat la factor ily 
its prsscribed genersl tiucstion core 
curriculum, rsgsrdlsss of wnethsr the 
sssoeiste degrss is conferred, no other stste 
university or community college to which he 
or she msy trsnsfsr shsll rsquirs my furthsr 
such gsncral educetion coureee* 

(c) If e student doee not coeplete s 
genersl educetion core curriculum prior to 
trenefer, the geoerel educetion requirement 
becomes the responsibility of the new 
inetitution. 

(4) The aseociete m erte degree is the 
besic trsnsfer degree of the coemunity 
colleges. It is primery bssis for 
sdmission of trsnsfer students from conmunity 
colleges to upper division study m s stste 
university. It shsll be »fsrded upon: 

(s) Completion of st lesst sixty (60) 
semester hours of college credit ctHJrees 
exclusive of courses not sccepted m the 
stste university systsm, snd including 
general educstion core curriculum of st lesst 
thirty-six (36) semester hours of college 
credit in the libersl srts snd scisnces; 

(b) Achievement of s grade point sversge 
of st least 2.0 m all courses sttemptsd, m6 
m sll courses taken at the institution 
swsrdmg the degree. Provided thst only the 
finsl grade received m courses repested by 
the student shsll be used m cofi«)uting the 
sversge. The graoe of "D" shsll trwisfsr »id 
count towsrd the bscc^lsureste m the ssme 
wsy es "D" grsdes obtained by students m the 
stste universities. Whether courses with '*0" 
grsdes m the r^m^or satisfy requirements in 
the msjor field msy be decided by the 
university dePartmert or college: 

(c ) Completion of the requirementf> in 
Rule 6A-10.030, PAC; snd 

(d) Acnievement of the minimum stsidsrds 
in Rule 6A.10.0312, PAC. 

(5) College Level Exsminstion Progrsn 
(CLEP). The trsnsfer of credit swsrded on 
the bssis of scores achieved on exsminstions 
m the Collfge Level Cxaminstion Progrsm is 
protected by this rule only for exsminstions 
tsken m the nstional administration program 
of CLEP. 
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(t) G^neril txaiiinationi. 
«r ^J" »v«nsftr of crtdit under the terms 
of this rule 18 HModatory provided that [*! 
institution Mrding tht credit did so <x\ the 
bfsis of scsied scores determined to 
represent student schieveiwnt st or above th« 
fiftieth (50th) percentile on the combined 
•en-^of^n sophomore noriw in use orior to 
1978, with no letter grade or grade points 
•stigned. Minimum scaled scores for the 
•ward of credit are: 

English Composition with Essay 

Humanities 

Mathematics 

Natural Science; 
Biology 

^yJical Science 
Social Sciences and History 

credits shall be transferred in each of the 
five (5) areas of the general examinations: 
tnglish, huttanitics, mathematics, natural 
sciences r and social sciences-Mstory. 
r 1 i . f*^^^ gtncral examinations in 
English taken after Septei^bcr 1, 1979, shall 
be transferred only for scores determined by 
successful completion of both the objective 
and tfte assay portions of the examination* 



300 

497 

50 
49 
488 
semester 



"•y be Mar(3ed for . hili credits 
fifty (50) oT above 2vi fn"'*' ~»>tcore of 
credltt for • S^y,,p!?^ J""* tewtter 

credit'unL"?^r.rJ''or?:'r'; 
provided thit tN? i„.i^.'/"^* " wnditory 
credit did .0 on^tfJ. k''"''"1 ■-•fding thi 
(SOth) percentiu oV^"" firtieih 
-Uh Z letter gr.^r " "•"'^L'^ 
••signed. Minimu.'l^n °/ POi"t» 
credit are: """rd of 
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Subjact matter 
exaiiinat ion 

Af ro-Aaer lean hiJtory 
Aaancan governiicnt 
^■•rican hittory 
Aaerican history I: 
E^rly Colonization 
'.o 1877 

Aaer ican histc< II: 
1865 to preaent 
Aaancan literature 
Analyaia It interpre- 
tation of literature 
Canaral biology 
Clinical chaaiatry 

Calculua with eleaen- 
tai»y functions 
Calculus with ana- 
lytical gaofiiitry 
Collaga algebra 
Collaga algabra- 
trigonoae t ry 
CoKputars & data pro- 
'?aaaing 

t ducat lonal psychology 
Claaantary computer 
prograaamg - FORTRAN IV 
Collage composition 
Cnqliah iiteralure 
CngUahi fraahman 
r rench 



Minimum 
score for 
awar d: ng 

credit 

50 
50 
^9 



A9 

49 
50 

51 
49 
50 



49 

49 
48 

50 

49 
49 

51 

50 
49 
5i 
56 
49 
44 



Length of course 

for which the 
examination was 
designed (number 
of semesters) 

1 
I 
2 



Recommended 
max imum 
semester 

credit 

} 
3 
6 



6 

6 
6 



Baaad on subjsct matter 
in clinical year train- 
ing. 



1 
1 

1 

2 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 



6 
6 
6 

12 

9 

6 
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Subjtct matter 
e x ami nation 

General chemistry 
General psychology 
Geology 
German 



Hemut 0 logy 

History of American 
^ducat ion 

Human growth 4 development 
Immunohemut ology 

Introduction to management 
Introductory accounting 
Introductory business law 
Introductory calculus 
Introductory economics 
Introductory MACRO 
Econoiaics 

Introductory MICRO 
Economics 

Introductory MACRO and 
MICRO Economica 
Introductory marketing 
Introductory sociology 
Microbiology 



Money & banking 
Spanish 



St at ist ics 

Tests & measurements 
Trigonometry 
Western civilization 
Western civilization I: 
Ancient Near East to 1648 
Western civilization II: 
1648 to preaent 



^ini mum 
score for 
awaroinq 

credit 

50 
50 
49 
55 
52 
43 
51 



50 
51 
50 



49 
50 
51 
48 
48 

50 

50 

49 
50 
50 
49 



49 
55 
48 
45 
51 
49 
54 
49 

50 

48 



Length of course 

for which the 
examination «as 
designed (numoer 
of semesters) 

2 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 



Recommended 
max imum 
samdat er 

credit 

6 
3 
6 

12 
9 
6 



Based on subject matter 
m clinical year train- 
ing. 



Based on subject matter 
m clinical year train- 
ing. 

1 3 

2 6 
2 6 
2 6 



1 


3 


1 


3 


1 


3 


1 


3 


2 


6 


Based on subject 


mat te r 


m clinical year 


t ram- 


mg • 




1 


3 


0 


12 


0 


9 


0 


6 


1 


3 


1 


3 


1 


3 


2 


6 


1 


3 


1 


3 
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(C) Forty-five (45) CLEP credits 19 thm 
m.xi«u» thjt «.y be «:cepted in " an3re" 

Id; Jht institution awarding n rp 

(1) Transfer of credit under terms of 
this rule is wsndatory, provioea tnat the 
instituticx) wiarding the crcait did so on the 
basis of College Board AP scores of three 
(3)t four (a), or five 15) on any of tne 
exsAinations m the program, with no letter 
grades or grade points assigned, 
o institution awarama College 

Board AP credit «ay, but need nut, specify 
cuurse(s) for which credit 13 being awarcSed. 
The standard policies of tne institution 
prohibiting credit for overlapping courses 
shall apply. ^ 

(c) College Board AP crcoit that 
duplicatca CLEP credit shall not De awarded 
or accepted in transfer. 

(U5AFI) ""^'^^^^'^''^^s ^^^"^ forces I nstitute 

(a) Credit earned through correspondence 
courses sponsored by USATI may, but need not, 
be included under standard policies of the 
institutions. The standard policies of the 
institution prohibiting credit for 
Overlapping courses shall aoply. 

(b) Credit nay be awarded for tests of 
General Education Development (GEO) only when 
verified by CLEP scores prescribed m Rule 
6A.10.024(5), FAC. 

(c) Credit awarded on the basis of 
subject tests (USST) m collegiate subjects 
nay be included provided that tne scores are 
at the fiftieth (50th) percentile or aoove. 

(d) The xnstitutior, awarding credit on 
the work sponsored by USAFI nay, but need 
not, specify the course for which credit is 
being wvarded. The standard policies of the 
institution prohibiting credit for 
overlapping courses shall apply. 

(e) Ho grade or quality points are to 
be assigned for credit warded on the basis 
of work sponsored by USAFI. 

(f) No credit is to be awarded on work 
sponsored by USAFI which is duplicative of 
credit awarded by CLEP, College Board AP, or 
courses taken in the institution or received 
in transfer. 

(8) Proficiency Examination Program 
(PEP). Ths tranafer of credit awarded on the 
basis of scorss achieved on examinations m 
the Proficiency Examination Program is 
protected by this rule only for examinations 
taken in the national administration program 
of PEP. Mininwm scores for the award of 
credit are; 



Examination 
Arro-vierican 

History 
Microbiology 



^ Semester Hours 
.JS^l ^ or Credit 
SO^standarS "3 



score ) 
50 (stanc'ard 
dk , « score) 
Physical Geology 50 (standard 
ci. . score ) 

Statistics, 50 (standard 

score ) 



(9) Pre-professional course responsibil- 
^ty. Lower division programs m state 
universities and conMunity colleges may offer 
iwn?n'*iI^lK''^ cuuraea to -enable students to 
explore the principal profeaaional speciali- 
lationa available at the baccalaureate leve . 
Such eouraes shall be adequate m content to 
count toward the baccalaureate for students 
continuing m such specialization. However, 
deciding major course requireacnts for a 
baccalwraate, including courses m the major 
taken m the lower division, shall be the 
responsibility of the state university aiard- 
mg the degree. ^ 

(10) Limited access programs. CoMunity 
college transfer students shall have the awK 
opportunity to enroll m university limited 
access programs as native university 
students, l^iiversity limited access proqrM 
selection and enroll«nt criteria ahall be 
established and published m cataioqa. 
counaelmg manuals, and other appropriate 
publications. A ii8t of limited access pro- 
grams snail be filed annually with the 
miculation Coordmatma Conwittee. 

(11) A state university may accept non- 
assuciate m arts degree credit m tr^isfer 
based on its evaluation of the applicability 
of tne courses to the student's program at 
the university. 

(12) State universities and cowiunity 
colleges shall publish with precision »>d 
clarity m their official catalogs the 
admission, course, and prerequisite require- 
ments of the institution, each unit of the 
institution, each program, and each speciali- 
zation. Any applicable duration of require- 
ments Shall DC specified. The university 
catalog m effect at the time of a student's 
initial collegiate enrollment shall govern 
upper division prerequisites, provided the 
student maintains continuous enrollment as 
defined m that catalog. 

(13) Standard transcript. The Articula- 
tion Coordinating Committee shall maintain a 
standard format for universities 'ind 
com^nity colleges to record tne performance 
and credits of students. Each such trans- 
cript shall include all courses m which a 
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student •nrolls each tari*, the status in each 
course at the end of each term, all grades 
S^iuTli'K* Coli«9-^«vel AcSc 

sicilla Test scores, and a statawnt explain- 
< rUf A»' ^r'^inq policy of the institution. 
The Articulation Coordinating Conwittee shall 
collaborate with the Division of Public 
] Schools in the developMsnt of a standard for- 
' r!L,? ^K^**^- «i."^"ct school systems shall 
i 5*^°^^ performance and credits of stu- 

' in.f[f*»- ■ transfers among 

' MuJ«^2"' Wrticipate in the common 

' designation and numoeri.ig svstem, tne 

I *"«titution Shall award creoit for 

! courses satisfactorily completed at t" 
«Sr«."'.?.'"*S*''"*"5 institutions when tne 
cour« „. -^""V-^- "PPropriate co«nqn 

fScSltv °t:'^*>'°" n«*ering systSJ, 

Tacuity task forces to oe eouivslent to 
courses offered at the receiving n^tuStion 

;^te!" ^rl'.T numbering 
system. Credit so awarded can be usea ov 
transfer students to satisfy reouirer^ts in 

nSuv'e iJJLi^?^:""' °" - 
(15) Ail poatsecoodary courses offered 
for college credit, vocational credit, or 
college preparatory credit, as they are 
t^ttTJ 6A.10.033, TAC, shall oe 

entered in the conmon course dcsignatirn end 
nuntoering ayatem. Each course shall be 
assigned a single prefix and a single identi- 
fying nuffber in the course nunbering system. 



I 



Soecific Authority 229.053(1), 240.115(1)^2) 



«-10.0241 Articulrtion Plana for 
uSSH.;^^ In-truction for HI? S*£i 

Specific Authority 229.053(1) PS. Law 

'y'"\al^u5"rP ^V^V- 225!ilA 

y., ZftO.115 FS. History - f^w 5-29-83 
Formerly 6A.10.241. A«.;.ded' 8-4-86. Sepeafed 



-1 Mi^!,"*,"**" *»««tin9 for Iwtfurtion- 
•1 Iteterlal. Pto»w«, f,^^Hl* sSwl StCl 

Specific Authority 229.053(1) rs/Law 
Formerly 6A-10.2411. Repealed 5-17-U8? ^' 
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APPENDIX E 
LEVEL I, AA PROGRAM REVIEW DATA 



100 

o 
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Flohioa 

CUMMUNITV 



ASSOCIAFL IN ARTS liHAmjAlt:> 
PfcHFOHMANCf: IN SUS 
I9B6 - 198/ (SUMMtH. FAK. WINIIH) 



1)1 SCI PI INE 
(>H(niPIN(;S 



UNOUPLICATfcO 

UPpFR MFAN 

OIVI SION CUMULAr ivt * * % % 

HfAHCOUNT CPA 3.0 & ABOVC HEc OW ?.0 SuSPFNMM) C.HAIiUAUl) 



PI W HUM 



AVG. TOT. 
SSH TO 



NATIVIS n: NAUVtS CC NA.lVtS U NAl|Vls"cc""NAil"wS 



AG. SCIfNCE 
A(;rIOUSI NhSS 
AG. PROO. 


229 


293 


2 


. 68 


2 


. 66 


34 




111 


J 


10.0 


2 , 7 


2 . (> 


0 


6" 


24 4 


22 1 


Ml 2 


10 


.9 


t^B 0 


I.l6 2 


ALLILD HfAUlll 




307 


2 


.95 


2 


. 98 


5 1 


, / 


52 


7 


o . 4 


11 CI 


0 . 8 


0 


0 


IS .? 


19 rt 


10 u 


10 


. 5 


1 'ly . 3 




AMCHi lecTdia 

& tNVlHUN. 
Of S 1 GN 




37B 


2 


. H4 


2 


/u 


4 2 




■J / 


■1 

. <J 


t» 3 


2 1 


1 J 


1 


1) 


IS 0 


17 A 


9 !l 


Ml 


. t 


14.1 .1 


I J'i O 


BOSINFSS K 
MANAGtMLNT 


1 24b3 


64 38 


2 


.61 


2 


.84 


27 


.8 


38 


.3 


13.4 


0.8 


3.3 


0 


. J 


14.0 


??,3 


/ . 7 


10 


. / 


1 JJ. ; 


1.10 0 


COMMIINICAI ION 
& COM. ltli\. 


233/ 


21 (>2 


2 


. bS 


2 


.84 


31 


.0 


38 


. 1 


9.3 


0.8 


1 .4 


0 


.4 


11). 1 


22.11 


9.2 


10 


.b 


1 29 . b 


1^9 -3 


COMPorCf) & 

inPo, scitNir 


2lOf> 


1 144 


2 


.65 


2 


H4 


31 


3 


39 


, 1 


12.5 


1 .9 


3.9 


0 


. ; 


IS. 1 


22.0 


6.6 


9 


.2 


140.9 


1.J5 3 


f DUCAT I ON 


494 1 


2030 


2 


.92 


2 


75 


52 


.5 


35 


0 


4.7 


2.5 


0 7 


0 


7 


1 / .0 


1 / .O 


10.7 


1 1 


6 


142 3 


139 / 


ENG. & TNG. 
nLLAlLO IfCfl. 


A3\b 


3/94 


2 


63 


2 


81 


29 


1 


30 




i?.6 


2. 1 


3.4 


1 


0 


12.0 


14.5 


8.3 


10 


2 


15/.^ 


1 50 . J 


FOiU IGN ( A.NU. 

K AHrA K 

1 IIINIC b MIO. 




7Z2 


2 


H2 


2 


BH 


4B 


9 


48 


2 


8 . 7 


I .3 


2.2 


1 


3 


9.3 


21.1 


7. / 


9 


9 


1.J5 / 


1 1*9 . 9 


HtAI TH SCI . 


1 1 2S 


HOO 


2 


96 


2 


BH 


5S 


0 


45 


B 


3.8 


1 . 1 


0.9 


0. 


7 


19 7 


21 5 


10.2 


1 2 


3 


1 5(» . 7 


I!i0 2 


IIOMI L(. . 


423 


24G 


2 


69 


2. 


6B 


29 


3 


23. 


2 


5.4 


1 . 2 


1 .6 


1 . 


(> 


21.9 


22.8 


10.8 


1 1 . 


5 


132.5 


I.Mi 0 


I AW 


179 


78 


2. 


B 1 


2. 


B 1 


43, 


S 


46. 


4 


/.B 


3.5 


1 .6 


3. 


5 


24 .0 


25,0 


9. 1 


12. 


4 


U4 3 


121 .(» 


LL I If.MS 


767 


9(>G 


2. 


BO 


2. 


/3 


44 . 


0 


33. 


5 


8.6 


2.4 


2.6 


1 , 


7 


17.0 


19 5 


H .6 


11). 


3 


1 J 1 ,H 


1 ?H / 


I iH/GtN snio 

8. MUI I 1 / 

INlff{OIS( 1 

PI INARV SIUO. 


('>05 


14B9 


2. 


69 


2. 


73 


35. 


5 


31 . 


» 


16.0 


3.4 


3.9 


1 . 


0 


12.4 


3. 1 


/.o 


9. 


(> 


1 30 . J 


14^ (J 


1 lOHAHV 8. ' 
AHCMIVAL bCI. 


3 


0 


2. 


HI 


0. 


00 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0. 


0 


bb.H 


0.0 


5 0 


0. 


«l 


t 4 / . U 


0 0 
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M OH IDA 
COMMIINI (V 

rOl S 



ASSOClAie IN ARIS (iRAdlJAIfcb 
PfcRPORMANCL IN SllS 
t9B6 - I9B/ (SUMM^R. hAI I WINIFH) 



01 S( IPI iNf- 
GHOtl(MN(jS 



UNOMPt.ICATEO 
UMphH 
DIVISION 
MtAOCOUNF 



MhAN 
CUMULAT I VC 
CPA 



U.O & ABOVE BHOW 7.0 



SObPfcNOHJ (.KAIillAIM) 



CC iAIIVES CC NAIlVfcS 



AV(i. SbH 
P^H ItHH 



AVG. TOT. 
SSH TO 
DEGREE 



CC MA,,V£S CC NAUVfcS CC NAMvfc. CC NA.lVh. CC NAHV.S ■cc""MA'nvt. 



1 1 Ft S(. 1 L N(!t S 


9/6 


\ 13/ 


2.58 


2.01 


20 


.0 


50.5 


16. 7 


2.2 


6.2 


1 


.0 




7 


1 / H 


H b 


10.5 


MAIHLMAI K.S 


3 1 / 


364 


9 cn 
^ . ou 


2 . 80 


3 1 


. 2 


42 3 


16.4 


3 b 


h.3 


3 


0 


1 1 


1) 


2'i n 


7 5 


9 6 


PARKS K Rfr. 




































MANAGI M( Nt 


69 


63 


2 . 80 


2 . B 7 


3 / 


. 6 


30 . 6 


/ . 2 


0 0 


^ 0 


0 


II 




1 




10 •> 


1 1 .B 


PHlLObOPMV . 




































Rtt . . & IlKO. 


Af 


66 


2.BV! 


2 ,B/ 


bl 


.0 


45.5 


10.6 


2 9 


2 1 


1 


4 


\z 


.7 


-22 (1 


a / 


0 b 


PMVblCAl S(.I. 


b 1 J 


bib 


2.60 


2.90 


31 


.5 


bl .4 


Ib.b 


2.7 


2.7 


0 


.9 


10 


,7 


13 7 


n.2 


0.6 


PbVCuOi OGV 


1 /9b 


1010 


2. // 


2.01 


3B 


6 


42.3 


12.4 


2.0 


2.5 


0 


. U 


l-t 


.H 


20 . B 


H.J 


10.2 


Ptm. AM AIRS 




































K PROl 1 ri 1 vb 




































btRVICtS 


Ib92 


/49 


2.6B 


■2.C2 


3b 


2 


23. b 


11.6 


3.2 


2.9 


1 


6 


10 


.1 


2b . 0 


H.o- 


10. 5 


RCNtW. NAT. 




































R(-M)tJR( hS 




































(t ORE.bIRV) 


Af 


32 


2. 54 


2 . 73 


10. 


1 


37.5 


2 1.2 


6.2 


6.3 


0 


0 


10. 


(> 


10. / 


9.2 


1 1 .6 


'^OCI At S(.l . 


2751 


?4I0 


2.61 


2.63 


32. 


2 


?7.3 


139 


3.3 


4.0 




0 


16 


fi 


20 . 5 


U b 


10.3 


ViSDAt & 


































PtRFORM. ARIb 


9 1b 


HOB 


7.91 


2.Hb 


b^. 




43.5 


3. / 


0.6 


1 .4 


0. 


3 


M . 


»i 


lb. J 


B . 6 


10. / 


UNCI ASb!t IkU 


10/ 


^Ui 


^.41 


2 . 4B 


21 . 


5 


14 . A 


20.5 


4.9 


0.0 


0. 


5 


0. 


0 


0.0 


b.b 


/.9 


iniAi s 




•^/6b? 


2. 7 


2.H 


35. 




37. A 


1 1 2 


\ .9 


2 H 


0. 


9 


IfT. 


1 


IH H 


H-6 


10 A 



1.17 0 133 



I.I I 7 



1^*9 5 



0 0 
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cuMMUNi rv 

CUI LdGfcS 












ASSOCIATE IN SCIENCE GRADUATES 
PfREORMANCE IN SuS 
1966 - 1967 (SUMMER. TAIL. WINTER) 












CCPRAU700ini 
OS/Oli^HH 
TIME 1 1. 17: 










niSCIIM iNf 


iJNOUPt ICATEO 
UPPER 
OIVl SION 
IteAOCOUNT 


MEAN 
CUMULA1 1 VE 
GPA 


3.0 


& 


X 

ABOVE 


% 

Bl ( UW 


2.0 


% 

S(JSPfcNI)LO 


% 

GRAOUAILO 


AVG. 
PER 


SSM 
lERM 


AvG. TOT. 
SSH TO 
DEGREE 










GROUPINGS 


rc 


NATIVES 


CC 


NATIVES 


CC 




NATIVES 


CC NATIVIS 


CC 


NAI WJhS 


CC 


NAT 1 Vf-S 


CC 


NAT IVRS 


CC 


NATIVES 










AG. SCllNCt 
AGfMHUSlNfcSS 
AG. PUUI). 




2'J3 




2 .66 






3U.7 




Z.7 




U (> 




J: < \ 




1 U . 0 




IdO. 2 










ALLIED IlLALIIt 




3U7 


2.G6 


2.9H 


46 


.6 


52.7 


6.6 




0 . 0 


11 M 


1 i . ^ 


1 9 8 


n 7 


10 5 


1 «12 . 0 


143. •} 










ARCMl rtCtURE 
K FNVlRON 
ULSIGN 


15 


376 


3.27 


2 . 79 


66 


.6 


37.3 


0 . 0 


2 . 1 


I) . 0 


1 f\ 
I u 


13 3 


17 A 


9. 7 


10.3 


15 1.1 


1 J9.0 










nuSlNLSS & 
MANAUfcMfcNI 


415 


6438 


2. /7 


2.64 


38 


.3 


36.3 


9.6 


0.8 


2.6 


O.Z 


13.4 


22.3 


6.4 


10.2 


144. b 


130. U 








• 


ChMMUNICAt tUN 
& CUM. IfcCll. 


30 


2162 


2.94 


2.64 


46 


.7 


38 . t 


2.5 


U.8 


0.0 


0.4 


28.2 


22.0 


6.5 


10.5 


145.6 


1 29.3 










CUMPdIER & 
INfU. SCIfcNCL 


8/ 


1 144 


2.97 


2.84 


56 


3 


39. 1 


5. 7 


1 .9 


1 . 1 


0. 7 


9.2 


22.0 


7.3 


9.2 


157.4 


135.3 










tnUCAt ION 


143 


?U3U 


2. 9b 


2.75 


55 


9 


35.0 


4.2 


2.5 


u.u 


U . 7 


14.6 


17.0 


8.8 


n .6 


\w> ■ 

( 3 / . 1 


1 39 . 7 










LNG. K LN(.. 
RLIAIIO licit. 


3U3 


3/«M 


2.74 


?.8I 


38 


6 


38.. ) 


U i» 


2. \ 


4.U 


1 .U 


n .2 


14.5 


6.5 


1U.2 


1 59 . 7 


1 50 . a 










1 ORF IGN t ANG. 
K AR^A K 
KtMNiC SUJO, 


3 




3 68 


2.86 


100 


U 


48. 2 


0.0 


1.3 


O.U 


1 .3 


0.0 


21.1 


7.0 


9.9 


0.0 


129.9 






- 




liLALlM S( 1 . 


335 


800 


3. 14 


2.88 


6B 


9 


45.6 


2.3 




0.3 


U. 7 


16. 1 


21.5 


6.6 


12.3 


150.5 


15U.2 










IIUML LC. 


8 


245 


2. 16 


2.65 


0. 


0 


23.2 


12.5 


1 .2 


0.0 


1.6 


U.O 


22.6 


7.8 


11.5 


O.U 


1 26 . 0 










LAW 


21 


?8 


2.66 


2.61 


38. 


1 


46.4 


9.5 


3.5 


0.0 


3.5 


14.2 


25.0 


6. 1 


12.4 


133.8 


1 2 1 . U 




* 






LCIICRS 


1? 


9(>5 


3.41 


2. 73 


83. 


3 


33.5 


U.O 


2.4 


0.0 


1 . 7 


16.6 


19.5 


6.6 


10.3 


MO .0 


12H. 7 










1 18/GEN S1U0 
& MUl 1 1 / 
INILRDISCI 
PI. 1 NARY SlUn. 


28 


14B9 


2.65 


2. 73 


50. 


0 


31.1 


7. 1 


3.4 


0.0 


1.0 


10.7 


3. 1 


6.3 


9.6 


153.2 


142. U 










1 IBRARY & 
ARCHIVAI SCI. 




0 




0.00 






0.0 




0.0 




0.0 




0 0 




O.U 




0.0 


to 






;r!ci 


05 
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p 



M OHIOA 
COMMUN t I Y 



ASSOClATt IN SCIENCE GHAOUAltS 
PtRfOHMANCe IN SUS 
1986 - 198/ (SUMMfcR. hALt. WiNltM) 



CCPMAO/OtnOl 
TIME It.l/; )S 



01 SCUM IHfc 
UU'OUPtNGS 

LIf h SClf.NCI S 

MA iMtMAI ICS 

MAMKS K HIC 
MANAGlMLNi 

PHK OSOPMV. 
HI 1 . « IC IMMI. 

MHYSICAI SCI. 

PSYCHO! oav 

miU. Af I AIHS 
& PMOIICI IVL 
SIHVICI.S 

RtNEW. NAT. 
HtSOUHCkS 
(f ORfSIRV) 

SOCIAI, SCI. 

VISUM K 
MLftMIKM. AIMS 

UNCtA^SlI ILO 
101 Al S 



UNOUPt ICATEO 

iH'PtR MbAN 

DIVISION CUMULATIVE 
HtAOCUUNT GPA 



3.0 & A80V6 Bf.LOW 7.0 



SuSPt^Noeo GHAiniAifo 



.'•^ . NAUvts cc""nah"vi.; C.C NAIIVtb* 



AVG. TOT. 
AVG. SSM SSM TO 

PtH ItRM OeGREF. 



CC NAllVtl* CC NATIVtS 



A 1 


1137 


?.64 


?.9l 


34. 1 


50.5 


•J. / 


?• ? 


7.3 




7. 3 


17. H 


6 4 


10 r* 


160 6 


131.6 


6 


3()4 


?.38 


?.H0 


33.3 


47.3 


0.0 


3.5 


0 0 


3 0 


0.0 


^3 0 


4 H 


9 


(1 0 


l.l.t 1 


2 


63 


1 . ;u 


2.6/ 


50.0 


3U , 6 


50.0 


0.0 


0 0 


0.0 


0 0 


72.2 


7 a 


1 1 .11 


0 U 


1 Jt / 


3 


fiH 


?.H? 


?.8/ 


66.6 


45.5 


0,0 


2.S) 


0 0 


1 . 4 


66 6 


?2.n 


;i 0 


!l (> 


1.1!J . / 


1/9 *» 


1 1 


MS 


3.01 


?.U0 


54.5 


51.4 


0,0 


2. 7 


0.0 


0 9 


9.0 


13 7 


/ 0 


9,b 


1 J / . 0 


14 1 


48 


1010 




?.81 


S6«2 


4?. 3 


8.3 


2.0 


2.0 


0.6 


14.5 


20.8 


6»7 


10. 2 


M2.4 


129.1 


U3 


JAM 


/6 


2.6? 


3U. 7 


23,5 


6.4 


3,2 


3.2 


1 .B 


19.3 


25.9 


5.7 


10.5 


13/. 4 


IVB.4 


1 


3? 


?.38 


2.73 


0.0 


37.5 


0.0 


6.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


18. ; 


9.0 


11.6 


0.0 


140 3 


77 


7A 10 


?.85 


2,63 


48.0 


2/ :i 


\ 3 


3.3 


0 0 


1 .9 


24.6 


20.5 


6.6 


10.3 


136.5 


127.:? 




HOB 




2.Bb 


bO.O 


43.5 


3.B 


0.6 


0,0 


0.3 


1 1 .5 


lb. 3 


b.B 


10, ? 


163.8 


13H.0 


A 






2..4H 


bO.O 


14.4 


0.0 


4.9 


0.0 


0,5 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


7.9 


0.0 


0.0 


?6 












6,7 


1 .9 


2.0 
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108 
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97 



APPENDIX F 
CLAST RESULTS 
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r erJc 



^[Pl??.^^'**^ IHSTIIOTIOM 

PANHANOtE RtCtON 

ILORIDA STATE. IHUVm^i rv 
CROWH RCCIOH 

?LMi^ rffi2\S^^*^''^ COtLECE 
: ^gg 'g^,gO!j?Wjf A? V COLLEGE AT JAX 

UMIVERS9TY or NOf^TH TLORIOA 
EAST CEHTHAL REGION 

25£Yf£^ coHHWitTy college 

?2XII2\9£^£** COMMOHITy COLLEGE 

kf!i?^*¥^^!L??^*WHlTy COLLEGE 

HL?i?2k!w£*^S^***^^ COiLFGE 
UJIVERSny Of CENTRAL FLORIDA 
VALENCIA COMNUNtTy COLLICE 

WES? CENTRAL REGION 

EDISON COHNUNITy COLLEGE 

fOW^H^rLORlOA COmUNITy COLLEGE 
ST. PETERSSURC JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ONIVERSMyor SOOTH fLORlOA 

SOUTH REGION 

??2if^? COItNINIfy COLLEGE 
i^SS 5^ ATLANTIC UNIVERSIiy 
r LOR IDA INTERNATIONAL UN vrRS I Ty 
LSX '^ft.S^^ COMMONny ca^LEGE^ 
PALH BEACH JUNIOR COLLEGE 
STATE TOTALS 

STATF UNIVERSITIES 
COMMUNITy C«.LtCtS 



CLAST RESULTS TOR SrPrEHBER 1987 

MEAN SCAI.C SCORES ANO PERCENT OF EXAHlNtFS MfETING 1986 STANDARDS 

flRST-TIMC EXAMINEES IN EACH PUBl IC INS1I1U1I0N 

ESSAY ^ WRITING 

NUHBER^^i 
TESTfO PA5I 



READING 



SS MEAN 




3.153 95 5.2 




K96? 91 5.1 



38(1 
UH 
72 
dl 
177 
765 
389 



91 
93 
92 
93 
92 
95 
95 



6,53l| 
6»06t 



93 
90 



5:5 

5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.2 
5.1 



2,«l32 92 5.0 




12,595 91 5.0 



NUNBER % 
TESTfO PASS 




2,12^ 


96 


32? 


30 


100 


320 


•153 


90 


307 


858 


98 


.329 


91 


98 


331 


36 


86 


310 


103 


99 




235 


97 


322 


293 


97 


J 1 7 


226 


100 


329 


3» 162 


99 


332 






j;>3 


382 


98 


321 


33 


inn 


315 


283 


99 


322 


3(1 


97 


318 


* 2,15/ 


99 


336 


181 


99 


333 


1 »968 


98 


326 


385 


97 


321 


134 




322 


73 


100 


331 


H 1 


100 


32(1 


178 


99 


32 1 


767 


98 


332 


390 


98 


320 


2,«l39 


98 


326 


168 




329 


255 


99 


321 


183 




321 


53 


98 


327 


127 


98 


319 




100 


323 


un 


99 


325 


Mf|8 


98 


328 


2jki 


96 


317 


501 


97 


317 


l|86 


98 


32(1 


28(1 


99 


333 


m 


100 


316 


M21 


93 


310 


3(1 1 


98 


319 


?,6U1 


9- 


325 


6,560 


98 


330 


6,081 


97 


319 



NUMBER 
TES1ED 


PASS 


MEAN 


2 , 328 


Q(i 


lit 


30 


97 




^56 


IIS 


cy^ 


659 


Q7 


J I 7 


91 




1 IQ 


36 


92 


303 


103 


96 


315 


235 


95 


311 


293 


96 


308 


2?S 


9S 

y^ 


J •!> 


3 1SQ 


911 


J/ll 




TV 


111 


1119 


0 7 

yi 


i IM 


33 


97 


309 


283 


97 


313 


3(1 


100 


308 


2,15'l 


99 


322 


mi 


on 


3?1 






i 16 




07 

y 9 


J IM 


1 1(1 


0 f 

yt 


J 12 


71 


V5 


3 19 


dl 


98 


319 


178 


98 


319 


767 


98 


319 


390 


97 


3I<| 


2 (i(in 




i 16 


too 


Vo 


313 






311 


183 


95 


313 


53 


98 


320 


127 


911 


310 


28 


96 


305 


ft 77 

Hit 


V7 


3 18 


1»1(i9 


97 


3 17 


2,7(l7 


93 


308 


501 


95 


308 


1|66 


96 


3111 


28l» 


98 


320 


Id 


100 


318 


\,\22 


89 


301 


3(lO 


95 


311 


12,6(11 


96 


3I(| 


6,561 


97 


318 


6,080 


95 


311 



COMPUTATION ALL SUBTESTS 



NUMBER % 
TESTED PASS MEAN 



2,333 91 

. 30 97 
(l58 .80 



861 
91 
36 
103 
235 
293 
226 



9«l 
99 
89 
97 
89 
97 
9(| 



308 

318 

297 
3 in 
316 
30(1 
313 
308 
307 
307 



NUMBER t 
TESTED PASS 



2.310 




3,159 97 320 3,1(|8 92 



92 
301 

33 
283 

3(1 
2,1^5 
181 



87 

II 

97 
9(1 
98 
92 



303 
310 
300 
307 
312 
325 
310 



91 
280 

33 
282 

3(| 
, ll|8 
180 



1,968 96 313 



385 

nil 

73 
dl 
178 

767 
390 



9d 
93 
99 
100 
100 
95 
96 



308 
309 
332 
309 
319 
316 
309 



38d 
13d 
72 
dl 
177 
76d 
389 



169 
255 
183 

53 
127 

28 
d77 
, Id8 



90 
98 
92 
98 
96 
93 
93 

9«; 



30d 
318 

309 
323 
311 
30d 
309 
312 



167 
255 
183 

53 
127 

28 
d76 
Md2 



2,7d7 93 309 



28] 



95 
89 
98 

100 
92 
92 



307 
305 
318 
309 
312 
30d 



500 
d81 
28d 
Id 
M13 
339 



8d 
86 
91 
89 

%l 

89 



1,961 89 



87 
86 
89 

90 
91 
90 
90 



2,dd0 9d 311 2,d31 86 



8d 

86 
85 
92 
83 
86 
87 
87 



2,731 79 



I2,6d7 9d 313 12,581 



315 6,52d 
310 6,057 



6,56d 
6,083 



9d 
9d 



83 
83 
93 
100 
72 
81 

86 

88 

83 



eXANfNCC CATeCOftY 



ALL 

HALC 
rCNALC 

WMIU, NON-HI SPAN iC 
g^J^J^.gO'^-HISfANIC 

AdIAK/rACinc tSlANOCR 
NON-O.S. CITIZCN 



CLAST RtSUlTS fOR SCPirHRfR 1987 

MCAH SCALt SCORES AND ftRCCNT Of CXAHIHfCS HCCTING 1986 
BY CrNOtR AHO RACIAt/tfJlNlC CATtCORY 

riRST-TINC CXAMINCCS IN ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 



STANDARDS 



tSSAY 



NUMBER % 
TtSTtD fASS 

lil59i 91* 



5,701 
6,89(1 

9,672 
883 
916 
?3 
135 



89 

93 

96 
78 
85 
91 

76 



966 71 



NT AN 

'Xo 

«l.9 
5.1 

2:1 

t|.6 

1:1 

H.l 



WRITIKG 



NUHRCR 

TCSUD 


paIs 


NCAN 


12,6«I1 


98 


325 


5,729 
6,912 


97 
98 


3?2 
327 


9,696 
89M 
917 

23 
136 


99 
91 
95 
100 
91 


330 
306 
312 
327 
319 


975 


92 


307 



RCAOING 



CONFUTATION 



ALL SUBTCSTS 



NUMBCR 

TESTED 


f a?s 




NUNBER % 
TESTED fASS 


M£AN 


NUMBCR 

TESTED 


PASS 


12,6(11 


96 


31t| 


12,6(17 


9«» 


313 


12.581 


86 


5,729 
6,912 


95 
96 


313 
315 


5,727 
6,920 


95 
93 


318 

309 


6,886 


85 
87 


9,693 
898 

917 
23 
136 


98 
85 

93 
91 
88 


319 

295 
305 
311 
30(| 


9,69:> 
900 
916 
23 
136 


96 
82 
91 
91 

97 


315 
295 
308 
308 
318 


9*665 
881 

915 
23 
135 


91 

6U 
77 
78 

73 


9?'! 


86 


297 


973 


92 


310 


962 


63 



I 



2 
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APPENDIX G 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY TESTING RESULTS 
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Colitg* Prtparatory Ttsting 
Community Coll»g« 
1986-1987 Rtsuitt 







Reading 






Writini 






Mathematics 


Test 


Tested 


At/ABove Below 


Tested 


A(/ABove Below 


Tested 


At/ABove 


Bebw 


SAT 


8,195 


6.431 


1.764 


6.638 


5.657 


981 


iJAO 


5.741 


2,499 






78.47% 


21.53% 




85.22% 


14.78% 




69.67% 


30.33% 


ACT 




9.541 


4.745 


I4J00 


10.065 


4.235 


14J05 


7.740 


6365 






66.79% 


3321% 




70.38% 


29.62% 




54.11% 


45.89% 


MAPS 


2S.403 


2i.oa 


7J59 


28.263 


19J1I 


8.945 


29.077 


14382 


14.695 






74.09% 


25.91% 




68.35% 


31AS% 




49.47% 


5034% 


ASSET 


17332 


12J9S 


4.763 


16.407 


10.610 


5.727 


13447 


4^77 


9370 






72J5% 


27.45% 




6S.09« 


3451% 




30.89% 


69.11% 


Toot 


6U36 49j60S 


11^1 


6S.60S 


45.720 


19J88 


65.469 


32.140 


33329 






73% 


27% 




70% 


30% 




49% 


51% 
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APPENDIX H 
STUDENT ACCELERATION REPORT 
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PLOftlDA 
COMMUN! I Y 

COl I i:(jr;S 



STUDENT ACCELERATION REPORT 
CRLOIT BY LXAMlNATION/AOVANCkU PLACEMLNt 
l9Bti- 1987 



CCMtS 232 
08/ t 1/88 
02:29 I'M 



PAGE I Ob / 



EXAMINAT IONS 





C L 

NO. OF 
STUOENtS 


E P 

CRfcDI T 


CEEB ADVANCfcO 
PI ACEMHNT 
NO. OF 
StUDENtS LRfcOI T 


OTHER 
EXAMINAI IONS 
NO. OF 
SlUDfcNlS CREDI r 


EXPliRILNl lAL 
1 FARNINU 
NO. OF 
StUDtNtS CRfcDI I 


TOTAL CREDI I 
BY EXAMINAIION 
NO. OF 
SlllUENtS CRI Dl 1 


BRtVARO 
UROWARD 

C&NTRAL FLORIDA 
Chi POL A 


90 
18 
30 
7 


648 
129 
195 
39 


14 

52 
6 




82 
293 
32 


b86 
t 


5,b42 
3 


i;i 

21 


104 
220 


1 1 7 

656 
58 
7 


H.iA 
5.964 
450 
39 


AAYIONA BfcACll 
£01 SON 

fLA CC AT JAX 
Fl ORIDA KfcVS 


1 1 
48 

b29 
16 


61 
357 
1 ,037 
196 


9 
18 

97 




bb 
9/ 
19/ 


21b 
4b 
22 
2 


\ ,027 
46b 
2b3 
12 


b4 


34 2 


289 
1 1 1 
648 
18 


1 ,48b 
9 19 
1 ,48/ 

208 


U\n F COAST 
MM. LSBOROUGtl 
INDIAN RIVFR 
LAKL CI 1 Y 


22 
76 
22 
9 


IBO 
656 
180 
51 


26 
lb 

26 




172 
78 
1 7 2 


1 12 


39 1 


18 
1 a 

1 IS 


\ /H 

1 7 Q 


66 
203 
66 
9 


b30 
1 . I2b 
530 
bl 


LAKE SUMtLR 
MANAIHE 
MIAMI OAOC 
NORtH Fl ORIDA 


3 
16 
51b 

2, 


15 
156 
3,372 
9 


1 

13 
123 




3 

136 
936 


2b 
4b3 


87 
3,807 


53 


2, »6b 


29 
29 
1 , 144 

2 


10b 
29 2 
10, 280 
9 


OKAI OOSA-WAI ton 
PALM BE ACM 
PAS( (1 Mt'RNANDO 
PLNi,ACOLA 


1 7 
22 
7 

54 


14 1 

225 
8 1 
301 


13 
I 

b 
66 




62 
3 
ID 
1 J8 


20 
439 

40 
222 


92 
2,717 
163 
308 


4 


16 


50 
466 

52 
342 


29b 
2.961 
274 
74/ 


POLK 

ST . JOHNS RIVER 
ST. PfcTERSBlJRG 

Santa fe 


13 
1 1 
63 
lb 


99 
55 
599 
12b 


30 
2 
86 
19 




1b8 
10 
696 
120 


962 
57 


2,887 

226 


1 . 188 
10 


6,43b 
3b 


1 ,005 
13 

1 ,394 
44 


3, 144 

6b 
7,9b6 
280 


Sf MiNOt E 
SOUIM FLORIDA 
TAI 1 AMASSFt 
VAl fcNC I A 


32 

20 
7 1 


28 2 

131 
61b 


1 




6 


22 

131 

36 


97 

4 70 
lOB 


70 
74 


461 
bb3 


bb 

221 
181 


38b 
1 .062 

1 .:j/6 


SySIIM IOIAL 


1 , 739 


9,93b 


623 


3, 


4/6 


3,390 


18,6bb 


1 ,b23 


10,787 


/,2/b 


42,8bJ 



SOURCE OA2fl7 



o 



o 

00 



r 1 OR I DA 
( OMMUNl I V 

coi I rots 



STUDENT ACCELERATION Rff>ORI 
DUAL tNHOUlMtNl AND fcARl V ADMISSIONS 
l9Bb 198/ 



DUAL f. NROtlMENIS 



CCMII, ?3? 
UH/ I l/HH 
02:VD l>M 

PAGb ? Of ? 



COLLEGE/ 
MIGM SCHOOL 
NO. OF 
SIUDENIS CRfcDI T 



COI LEGfi/DNlVFRSITV TOtAI OUAl 

OR OTHER COLLfcGt fcNROMMLNl 

NO. OF NO. OF 

STUOLNIS CRKDI I SlUOLNIS LRLOI I 



fc A R I V 
ADMISSIONS 

EARI V 
AOMI SSIDNS 
NO. OF 
SlUOLNI S CRLOI I 
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EXECUTIVE StffMARY 

-COflss^nn rha>.qa 

In CS/CS/HB 1008 (Chapter 87-212 i F \ tho ioo7 , • •■ 
Postsecondary Education Plannina rnL^;i' ! ^S^^ Legislature directed the 
formulas for • .vanced mJ^JL. !^?" ^° ^^^'"'"e the current fundinq 
Baccalaureate instruJtfon and recol^^^^^ Internat?ona? 
of providing each form of instruct iTn ,/"^^^^^ formulas that offset the cost 
Ufking any'form or instruction financi^^^^ examinations, without 

districts or coninunity colleges The Vesuf?^ ^° school 

transmitted to the Legi^latureTiater ?han™arM.'JJ|8.-'"'' ''''' 

CowBiisslQ fi Actlvl^ loc 

CoU^tfefrhair^ed^y H^VS^mrtr^to^^ro'd'Jce'r^"^'^". ^^'^"^^^ ^-^ram 
of the funding formulas for aSSaSroJ"''!!/"''!** full Commission 

International baccalaureate instruction rnfc*""'®"*^' enrollment and 

at the January 1988 CoIilSJssiiS JeetJig '"'"^'"^ "^^^"^^^ ^^tion 

t^^uprrVh^e' c\Sn^ i?rdVlireValirns^"^^1%^"^^^°""^ 

and review of pertinent literaturl , ' ^"^^^^^"9 a national search 

generated within Florra durinq the u^^^ ^^"'^^ °^ '"^^^'"^^ 

telephone interviews. In add7t"on a Tprhnirfi ^ ' structured site and 
technical expertise for the studv' Thn n-n "'"l^ was convened to provide 
Management Systems and Serv fees provided ? °^ S"*""" 

placement and International Bacr^,f,C°^f; * ^"'"^^^ °^ the advanced 

were held in Tampa and TallahfJin'V' P'"°9'"an'S Finally, public hearinqs 
parties. ^ Tallahassee to receive testimony from interested 

ArticuUted Acceleration Hcchanlsm.; 

Iec%'ndar7sct'oU.^"ad;:JceS''^^^^^^^^^^ ^orida 
International Bacc.>laireafe 'iroaram rnn?^^^"^', '^^^ admission, the 

(CLEP). and tK. Pr.VicTenV/Srion'J^^^^^^^^^^ '''''''''''' "^^^ram 

Current Fu nding Prtf i^^tturac 

a^°d^t?on^T^'VT?or iti'^lt^.'^l'^^^ ^^'^'■^■^^^ to generate an 

Stan ?]ed; fvL^d^ ^^ce^^Sj^^xSt^n^. ^^u^Jl^^ e^rol^e ^^^;^3lJ{^ 

?eceives an addU?on"?l ^%t'?% ^^'^^'■^'^^ co'^nity 
e!hv C P "^'^ ""^^ generated under dual enrollment 

sf^H^ntc T.i " iJ- Zunded as a dual enrollment program. Dually enroled 
?Jt2rn,f,n fi'T^^ '■eglstration. matriculation and laboratory fels fhl 

No LSc a? J Ltf^f"]*"'"'*^' ^"'■'■ently receives no special funding 

NO special state funding is provided for CLEP or PE?. 'uxuwiy. 
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access to accurate information acceleration programs and have 



1. 



Funding I ncentives 

the DpnJrtmonrL 13^ ""'^^ ^^^^ program. Cost analysis data compiled by 
tt flnd^SrJ^SJiJ^d?"'^"*'"" '''' ^-"-"^'^ 

^* JdJJi!Sd*Ii,*i«2ff rl?.?^** b« provided for each student In each 
advanced place^nt course who receives a score of 3 or hiaher 

P?1or yeS?. ^^'"^ Exail nation for 'tS 

^' sl!M^2.S^S^•^^• J5i °I Placen^nt progra.. a 

" :^ ^^^^^ receiving a score of 4 or 

IiiSJJtil! 12 ill!*t"J*^°"!l Baccalaureate examination, should be 
allocated to the International Baccalaureate prograa. providing 
school districts with the option to offer either projrai:^ 

4. The DepartMnt of Education should conduct an annual review of 

offering the advanced pi accent and 
Baccalaureate prograns to ensure the continuing 
fairness and accuracy of the funding forwjla. ^ 

I!!fil^^*^l"*\/*?°'' enrolled students In coMwnlty 

colleges should be changed fro« .3 to .25 to reflect mori 

IS«Il4JJ!l^K^'**4 "l^"*!. ^^^^ '••1**«<' costs of 

providing this Instruction. 

be'LJsfnJ^rnJJv"?-^ PI acement/Dual Enrollment course option is not viable 
SnS th! CTC 1 ^\^V."5 semester and district school year calendars, 

and the FTE calculation and reimbursement problems which result. 

If! f^*?"?*** Placeiient/Dual Enrol laent course option should be 
•iltlnated, allowing students to choose one or the other 
program at the tiM of their enrol Inent. 
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ReoortlfKi of Pirtie<B;.n»c 

The 



P nstcoZ^; iXl^l tllLT°l\^"±,'l the secondary' 



„ appropriate reJJSu^s^'ent of 

^1h^°tou;?'r'«''thV"'col„"tl"^•^?' " <""^<" terms of 

differences in fund ng'VroS «3"i^\hV mXd °f ."edit hours? the 

not significant enough' fo ''rl^\%o7'^.t:2' /^^^^^^^^^^ 

school credit. sLld'^ ISTnt *1ni5l?^'* """^ 

^^t^e^"'f„'\^pYe,^,'^^':;?,^v^e^«iv'e^f„'' «ve.i 

regional and national averaoe scor«,^^ L In* ""=S"f conftni to the 

ai average scores on the advanced placement examination. 

v.r,«t"K'c',v/. ',«Usr«.»jnc'Sv;?.s''; 

Emntlnq of Instruct i^ni ^i MatgHaU 

''^^itl^^^^^^^^^ including 

problems which are not served well by ^^^^^^^^^^^ complicated 

could be more easily resolved at thelocarieve^^^ ^'^^'^^ 

dtS???^ *a.!d'\^^rV±rnVt J?}"*^^ determined between the 
tl^^lt fuSdVlSflyf ^" '"^^^ articulation 

SSlJiSfi 7 for uterials and tools used in 

vocational Instruction can best be ude bv thm in«t4tiif4«ne 
involved through the joint arT^culaJion agreLn^l 

I!lamfnaVion"'^ro7t'J^M?h°^ placement and International Baccalaureate 

fJersJwndarv .rfur/^^^^^ constitutional guarantee of a 

anTno""o^^%%!bo%^^^ discrimination between' college-bound 

should h.^X"'..'? accelerated instruction, exaaination fees 
Should be lOOX underwritten by the school district. 

1^-5 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



ACCELERATION MECHANISMS 



Dual enrollment is a program through which a student enrolls in a 
course and receives credit for that course toward the high school 
diploma and the associate or baccalaureate degree simultaneously. 
Most dual enrollment courses are conducted at the community college or 
high school campus by community college faculty or high school faculty 
who serve as adjunct instructors to the community college. 

Advanced placement is a program through which students enroll in a 
high school course that is significantly more demanding of a student's 
time and intellectual skills than corresponding "regular" courses in 
the high school curriculum. At the end of the course, all enrol lees 
complete a nationally-standardized commercial examination. Students 
who score a minimum of three, on a scale of one through five, are 
deemed to have mastered the postsecondary counterpart of the 'high 
school course. Consequently, examinees are awarded postsecondary 
credit based on their scores on the Advanced Placement Examination. 

The International Baccalaureate (IB) program is an instructional and 
assessment program through which high school students enroll in an 
integrated program of studies that is tantamount to a comprehensive 
advanced placement curriculum. It is administered from London, United 
Kingdom and is recognized by leading universities throughout the 
world. International Baccalaureate students must also complete an 
independent extended essay or research paper related to one of the 
subjects in the curriculum and they must "spend the equivalent of at 
least one afternoon a week in some creative or aesthetic experience, 
or social service activity." Rules are pending in Florida to award'so 
postsecondary semester credits to students holding an IB diploma, 
provided they scored five or above on the IB diploma program 
examination. Students who have been awarded IB certificates, but not 
the IB diploma, would be awarded six semester credits in the subject 
area of each higher level examination on which they scored five or 
above. 



Early admission is a program through which students attend a 
postsecondary institution full-time for the last one or two semesters 
of high school. Like dual enrollment, students enrolled in early 
admission programs receive credit toward the high school diploma and 
associate or baccalaureate degree. 

The College-Le vel Examination Program (CLEP) is a program administered 
by the College Board through which students receive postsecondary 
credit for scores at or above the fiftieth percentile on the 
nationally-standardized examination. Like advanced placement, credit 
is conferred based on test scores. Unlike advanced placement, no 
structured curriculum exists to undergird the content of the 
examination. 
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THe Proficiency Examination Program (PEP), like CLEP, is a program 
administered by the American College Testing Program through which 
students receive postsecondary credit for scores at or above the 
fiftieth percentile on the nationallystandardized examination. The 
concept underlying both CLEP and PEP, credi t-byexamination, is 
essentially the same* The difference between the two examinations is 
the subjects tested on each. The American College Testing Program 
developed PEP to expand the subject examinations available for student 
acceleration; consequently, there is minimal duplication between the 
subjects tested on CLEP and PEP* (Accelerated Articulation in 
Florida: More of a Review Than Anyone Thought Possible; Oversight 
Subcommittee, Committee on Higher Education, Florida House of 
Representatives, 1986.) 

AWAITING ADMITTANCE INTO LIMITED ACCESS PROGRAMS 

The student has indicated intent or met criteria for admittance to a 
program but the college is not able to permit the student to begin 
program studies. (See Limited Access.) 

AWARD 

Associate in Arts - An award certifying the completion of a two-year 
lower division undergraduate program of study which is applicable to a 
bachelor or advance degree. 

Associate in Science Degree - An award certifying the completion of a 
two-year technical program of study. In some cases, students 
completing these programs transfer to a university to complete a 
higher level degree in the field. Therefore, the AS degree is not 
necessarily a terminal degree. 

Technical Certificate - An award certifying the completion of 
technical programs of study consisting principally of the prescribed 
specialized courses in the program area. These are programs which 
usually consist of one academic year of full-time study. 

Associate in Applied Science - An award certifying the completion of a 
two-year postsecondary adult vocational program of study. 

Certificate of Applied Sciences - An award certifying the completion 
of a vocational program of study which is usually of a duration longer 
than one term (semester), but less than two years of full-time study. 

Certificate of Training - An award certifying the completion of a 
vocational program of study which is one term (semester) or less of 
full-time study. 
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LEVEL 



An occupational program is one designed to prepare persons for 
immediate employment in an occupation (including homemaking). There 
are two levels of occupational programs offered in community colleges 
namely: ' 

A. Postsecondary Vocational (courses and programs of study) - This 
includes programs of study and their related courses designed to 
prepare persons for employment at the technical level which is 
between that of the skilled and the professional. These are 
usually two-year programs of study made up of college level 
credit courses which are, for the most part, transferable. 

B. Postsecondary Adult Vocational (courses and programs of study) - 
This includes programs of study and their related courses 
designed to prepare students for employment at a semiskilled or 
skilled level which is between that of the unskilled and the 
technician. These are usually clock-hour or institutional credit 
programs and courses. 

LIMITED ACCESS 

For reasons such as accreditation, available resources and the like, a 
program may have a limited enrollment and must establish a "waiting 
list." (See Awaiting Admittance.) 

VOCATIONAL SUPPLEMENTAL 

Courses that are organized for the purpose of upgrading persons who 
are currently or have been previously employed in an occupational 
field. This does not include courses which are organized as a unit of 
a preparatory program of studies. 
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